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The First Speech of Acceptance 


OHN W. DAVIS’ speech of acceptance, delivered 
at Clarksburg, West Virginia, August I1,is a clear 
statement of the Democratic position as interpreted 
by a gentleman and a liberal. Instead of delving into 
the sludgy depths of the oil barrel for material with 
which to besmear his opponents, he confined him- 
self to indicting them on the high moral ground of 
having shaken “the public confidence in government 
itself.” Instead of baiting corporations and wealth 
in empty but resounding phrases, he stated a per- 
sonal creed of liberal conviction to which, if elected, 
he proposes to hold. 

In restrained language, he denounced the Repub- 
lican opposition on the obvious points covered by 
the Democratic platform; but he revealed himself 
more fully in the measures and principles which he 
advocates. His passages on the League of Nations 
and foreign policy are clear and definite, a welcome 
change from the hedging which has marked the 
speeches of Republican spokesmen. Similarly, the 
declaration on religious liberty leaves the Ku Klux 
Klan in no doubt where the order stands in the 
estimation of the Democratic nominee. 

Those sections dealing with labor, taxation, the 
Eighteenth Amendment, economy in government, 
transportation and agriculture are sound in outline, 
but require further elaboration in order to be thor- 
oughly convincing. In fact, the chief criticism that 
lies against the speech is a diversity of subject 
matter that makes for broad generalization. Later 
speeches, no doubt, will clear up these points as well 
as throw more light on obscure passages, such as 
“suppression of private monopoly as a thing inde- 
fensible and intolerable.”” Monopoly is too compli- 
cated a subject to be dismissed summarily. 

The best of Mr. Davis speaks, not in these objec- 
tive utterances, but in his closing words when he 
reminds the country that the nomination, not of his 
seeking, finds him “free from pledge or promise to 
any living man. . . . We can make but one prom- 
ise to all men alike, that of an honest, and impar- 
tial and, as far as human wisdom goes, a just 
government.” 


This opening gun of the campaign was well aimed 
to fix the attention of independent voters who are 
neither reactionary nor radical. President Coolidge 
will have to answer its specific charges, and Senator 
La Follette must do more than shout “Wall Street”’ 
to overcome the impression which the Davis speech 
makes upon the country. 


Long Purses at London 
‘—_ years after the Germans swept through 


Brussels on their way to'the Marne and defeat, 
they were admitted to the London Conference. Not 
as equals, however; theirs is the foot of the table. 
But even the foot of the table is a welcome relief 
after years of exclusion from the councils of the 


~ Lords of High Decision. 


With the entry of German representatives, the 
London Conference, which is seeking ways and 
means of putting into effect the Dawes Report, be- 
gins its second phase. Even its official designation 
has been changed to accord with the altered status. 
Instead of continuing as the Inter-Allied Confer- 
ence, it is now the International Conference. 

This change is a triumph for reason as against 
jingo nationalism. The statesmen accepted realities 
and needs as superior to passions and greeds. The 
paramount issue was the old difficulty of harmoniz- 
ing French security with German recovery. Solution 
depended upon four decisions: how and by whom 
Germany should be declared in default for failure to 
meet payments under the Dawes Plan, what puni- 
tive measures should be put through in case of de- 
fault, how the military and economic evacuation of 
the Ruhr should be effected, and what body should 
supervise payments in kind and transfers of repara- 
tions funds from marks to creditor currencies. 

It is inconceivable that agreement could have 
been reached on these four moot points without the 


_ ameliorating influence of America’s unofficial rep- 


resentatives. These were designated observers who 
sat in the conference without votes, and bankers 
who had not even the right of entry to the council 
chamber, but who nevertheless exerted great and, 
in the last analysis, decisive influence. Herriot of . 
France yielded to the logic of American money when 
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French fears would not permit him to yield to an- 
other European power. France could trade her Ruhr 
insurance only for German solvency which would 
insure reasonably prompt reparations payments by 
her chief creditor. The bankers held the power of the 
purse, the sive qua non of settlement. Therefore, the 
statesmen finally arrived at a formula acceptable to 
all the Allies. Similarly, Germany must eventually 
- fall into line, as a gold loan is her only hope of 
restoration. 

There remain, however, two points to be settled 
across the table with the German representatives. 
The Germans insist that if the economic provisions 
of the Dawes Plan are fulfilled promptly, evacuation 
of the Ruhr shall proceed on a definite schedule. 
Behind this is the fear that evacuation may be de- 
layed by unforeseen complications in Europe or by 
renewed pressure if the Poincaré group regains 
power in France. The other conflict arises from the 
French desire to maintain a modified economic con- 
trol of the Ruhr through select staffs of French rail- 
way Officials at strategic points. The chances are that 
the Germans will win both points because their vic- 
tory would give greater security for the loan, and 
hence the bankers are likely to be on their side. The 
British, too, with their stake in German trade re- 
covery, lean toward the German position. 

From the long wrangle over reparations a great 
truth emerges. It is the inevitability of American 
participation in European settlement. Against the 
preachments of the Senate isolationists and the 
timidity of an Administration which has kept its rep- 
resentatives on the undignified plane of unofficial 
observers, the logic of events has made its way un- 
falteringly. The contestants remained in deadlock un- 
til three Americans joined them in formulating the 
Dawes Plan, and the London Conference would still 
be in deadlock except for American participation. 
Realities of finance and politics will not wait for the 
threshing of fine-spun definitions by provincial 
minds. In all history, up to the present crisis, the 
unofficial representative has been the agent of weak- 
kneed, second-rate power. How long must the 
United States of America defer the acceptance of 
dignities equal to her responsibilities and oppor- 
tunies for world service? 


“Who Gets My Vote, and Why?” 


» heed know, or presently will know, the answer to 
this question. But the reasons for your. decision 
may still be hazy unless you clarify them by ex- 
pression. Language and thought, in reality, are 
inseparable. 

THE INDEPENDENT offers $500 in cash prizes for 
the four best one-thousand-word essays submitted in 
reply to this timely question. Details can be found’ 
on the back cover. 

Whoever prepares one of these essays will benefit, 
no matter if he or she fails of a prize or even 


of honorable mention. The marshaling of one’s 
thoughts logically on paper is an educational 
process, resolving doubts and strengthening con- 
victions. Our purpose is to encourage clear political 
thought among the voters. 

Select any candidate for the presidency as your 
champion and make out the best possible case for 
him. The fact that you may be winning votes for 
him, through publication of your essay, is an addi- 
tional reason for putting zest into your presentation. 


The Hurrah School of Strategy 


7 Governor of Nebraska fixed upon the worst 
feature of the projected military mobilization of 
September 12. A one-day mobilization, advertised 
weeks in advance, is of most uncertain military value. 
Moreover, many soldiers join with civilians in de- 
crying the General Staff’s selection of General 
Pershing’s retirement day as the date of their effort 
to turn out the forces and arouse the populace. A 
good case might be made for honoring Pershing with 
a national holiday; but that ought to be done, if at 
all, straightforwardly by Act of Congress. There is 
nothing to be said for turning a strictly military 
event into a national fiesta, in which civilian bodies 
march, schools are closed, and orators are let loose 
upon the people. 

We favor military preparedness, but not military 
excitement. The one is a matter of science and plan, 
the other of propaganda and raw emotion. It is one 
thing to marshal the resources of a nation calmly, as 
the Army has been doing, for instance, in its indus- 
trial mobilization program, and quite another to 
stir the martial spirit among the masses. The former 
cannot easily be misunderstood at home or abroad; 
the latter leaves the gate wide open for criticism 
abroad where the word “mobilization” has a sinister 
meaning. 

In these days, men of good intent strive valiantly 
for adjustments under which European states may 
reduce armies and armaments. Back of their personal 
efforts is a growing regard among civilized peoples 
for concord, amity, justice, and fair play. These de- 
sires flourish here as lustily as anywhere, side by side 
with a genuine patriotism which in real emergencies 
needs no artificial stimulus from Washington. 
Everything considered, this new “patriotic holiday” 
is a mistake, unfortunately named, unfortunately 
timed, unfortunately advertised, unfortunately con- 
ceived in relation to both national ideals and world 
needs. Such benefits as it brings to military prepared- 


_ ness might have been secured at less cost by a staff 


which placed precision ahead of propaganda. 


Joseph Conrad 
aot writer is dead. Subtle, flexible, potent, 
no finer prose has been written in this genera- 
tion. No novelist of this time has explored the mys- 
tery of the heart of man with surer knowledge or 
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exposed it with more vivid clarity. To the construc- 
tion of his romances he brought a new method, an in- 


direct approach, a preoccupation for presenting the 


story and its characters whole, in three dimensions 
instead of one. A method which, in less powerful 
hands, might have degenerated into prolixity and 
tedium, was, by the vitality and suppleness of his 
genius, made vigorous and inevitable. His taking off 
is an incalculable loss to the world — not only to the 
world of letters, but to our civilization as a whole. 
One of the masters is gone. 


Five Years of Prohibition 
NCLUDING the “war-time” variety, the United 


States has had more than five years of national 
prohibition. The great experiment has had a reason- 
able preliminary trial. No longer are we confined to 
the iteration and reiteration of our personal beliefs 
and prejudices; we can review the results of five 
years’ experience as a practical index of what na- 
tional prohibition means to the nation. 

The law has operated differently in different 
localities. What was acceptable to the Kansas 
farmer was bitterly resented by the crowded colonies 
of New York. We have strained the good citizenship 
of our people by applying a uniform law governing 
private conduct to widely diverse populations. To a 
certain degree, these local divergences vitiate the 
conclusions to be drawn from the statistics of any 
locality. Prohibition may work well in Nebraska 
and badly in Florida. To that extent, it remains a 
local issue. 

Obviously, prohibition has done the nation an 
outstanding service in abolishing the saloon. Organ- 
ized liquor trades, with their vicious influence on 
government, their exploitation of drunkenness and 
vice, have been eliminated — by a process of crude 
surgery, it is true — from our body politic. 

Against this practical accomplishment, however, 
must be set the injury to our national morale by the 
continued flouting and evasion of the law, by wide- 
spread bootlegging and smuggling, the corruption 
of officials, and the undermining of individual con- 
sciences. Morally, we have not shown ourselves to 
be good enough for prohibition. 

On the material side, results are more gratifying. 
Money previously squandered in the saloon now 
goes for more lasting goods or into the savings bank. 
Capital gets more for its money out of labor. But 
the records of crimes and accidents, of deaths and 
illness, due to alcohol, tend to show that while the 
first three years of prohibition decreased such occur- 
rences, the last two years reveal a steady increase, 
in many communities reaching higher levels than 
before prohibition. 

The chief objection to prohibition seems to lie in 
the definitions and procedure laid down in the Vol- 
stead Act. The public, as a whole, has accepted the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Even the most recalcitrant 


objectors admit the practical impossibility of its 
repeal. But the Volstead Act, a hurried piece of 
legislation by a stampeded Congress, possesses no 
sacrosanct qualities in the eyes of the opponents of 
prohibition. They deny its definitions and resist its 
application. This resistance is silent and diffused, 
but extraordinarily stubborn, a phenomenon new in 
America, where people, as a rule, have shown them- 
selves docile to the will of the majority. Whether or 
not the Volstead Act can be enforced over the whole 
country in the future, it never has been so enforced 
in the past. Neither individual conscience, pressure 
of public opinion, danger of detection, nor the 
penalties for conviction have deterred many thou- 
sands of otherwise respectable citizens from break- 
ing the law frequently during the last five years. In 
other columns of this issue, we print a number of 
letters answering the pertinent — if not impertinent 
— question, “Do you obey the Volstead Act?” A 
great many people who do not wish to go on record 
as lawbreakers will continue, from good motives or 
bad, to break the law quite freely among themselves. 
Even some of the strongest adherents of prohibition 
begin to despair for the thorough enforcement of the 
Volstead Act. 

Our conclusion is that prohibition has accom- 
plished material good and moral injury. But the 
point for the American people to decide is not 
whether the good outweighs the harm, but whether 
the good results cannot be achieved without the evil 
ones. The crude alternatives of complete prohibition 
or the reign of the saloon, of a country either all 
“Wet” or all “Dry” were never intelligent or dis- 
criminating. The liquor organizations and their 
opponents so manceuvred as to leave the voter no 
middle ground of choice. Temperance was aban- 
doned for prohibition because no method of securing 
temperance was proposed to a democracy ordered 
to vote “yes” or “no” — empirical legislation in 
its bleakest form. It is time that this complex, im- 
mensely important question be taken from the moral 
limbo where passion and prejudice prevail, where 
propagandists squabble and prevaricate, and be 
exposed to honest investigation and discussion. 

To an important minority, if not to an actual 
majority of our people, prohibition as expressed in 
the Volstead Act seems not only a failure, but also a 
blunder. To no one except prosperous bootleggers 
and corrupt enforcement agents has the experience 
of the last five years been wholly satisfactory. An 
honest and unprejudiced survey both of the condi- 
tions prevailing in this country and of the methods 
of regulation worked out by other countries and the 
results of their operation, would give us “some- 
thing to go on.” It is a subject of immense difficulty 
and complexity; public opinion fumbles around its 
edges, arriving nowhere. Is it definitely impossible 
to eliminate the saloon and eliminate the bootlegger 
as well? Can we not arrive at the material benefits 
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of prohibition without all this shameful dishonesty 
and hypocrisy? Are we forced to be either “Wet” 
or “Dry” as our forefathers were forced to be either 
“Abolitionists” or “Copperheads”? 

The American people have no more vital business 
to settle than this. But until the public, all of us, 
put aside our prejudices and demand an open 
investigation and candid discussion, the politicians 
at Washington will shuffle and curry favor, evade 
and postpone. If, as a result of an unprejudiced 
survey, Congress could formulate and pass a reason- 
able enforcement act, we believe it would be obeyed. 
A bad law will not be obeyed and cannot be en- 
forced. To millions of Americans, the Volstead Act 
is a bad law. What are we going to do about it? 


A Good Beginning 
1 i- ne INDEPENDENT welcomes the new Satur- 


day Review of Literature, whose first number ap- 
peared on August 2. Edited by Henry Seidel Canby, 
Christopher Morley, and the old staff of the Literary 
Review of the New York Evening Post, it assures to 
American critical journalism the sound judgment, 
good taste, and intellectual honesty for which the 
editors have won so enviable a reputation. There is 
room for such a paper. We believe that the public 
will support Mr. Canby and his associates in their 
adventure with that hearty response which their 
honesty and courage deserve. 


Senatorial Prospects 
lier last two years have brought out only too 


clearly how ineffective our Government is when 

the President is unable to control a majority in both 
Houses of Congress. It is therefore pertinent to in- 
quire into the probable make-up of our legislative 
bodies for the coming four years. Each member of 
the House of Representatives comes up for reélec- 
tion every two years, so that speculation on the 
make-up of the House is futile at this time. It is, 
however, safe to assume that in a presidential year 
the country will elect a plurality of the same party as 
the presidential candidate who receives the largest 
popular vote. But with the Senate, the case is other- 
wise, and its make-up is of particular significance 
during the coming four years because of the impor- 
tance that foreign affairs, in which the Senate is a 
determining force, will assume in our national life. 
Thirty-two Senators, or one third of the Senate, 
are elected every two years. Forty-nine votes are 
necessary for control. At present, the Republicans 
have fifty-one votes, the Democrats, forty-three, 
and the Farmer-Laborites, two. However, among 
the listed Republicans are Senators La Follette, 
Ladd, Frazier, and Brookhart; and among the Dem- 
ocrats, Senators Wheeler and Dill. For the purpose 
of this discussion, therefore, a better count would 
be, Republicans, forty-seven, Democrats, forty-one, 
and Progressives (all not regular Republican or 


\ 


Democratic), eight. Even this count leans toward 
generosity in tallying regular Republicans, since it 
lists as regulars these Senators of independent lean- 
ings: Norris, Couzens, Gooding, Norbeck, Howell, 
Borah, and Hiram Johnson. 

Of the thirty-three Senators coming up for reélec- 
tion this year (Adams of Colorado having been 
appointed to fill a vacancy), sixteen are regular Re- 
publicans, fifteen are regular Democrats, and two are 
Progressives. The reélection of the two Progressives 
(Magnus Johnson and Brookhart) can be taken for 

ranted. Twelve of the fifteen Democrats come from 
the Solid South; either they will be returned or give 
way to other regular Democrats. Of the other three 
Democrats, Walsh of Montana, Walsh of Massachu- 
setts, and Adams, the chances favor the reélection of 
the former overwhelmingly, while the fate of the 
latter two is doubtful. 

In the case of the sixteen Republicans, five are al- 
most certain to be returned, ten are doubtful, and 
one, Senator Sterling of South Dakota, has already 
been defeated in the primaries by a Progressive who 
will undoubtedly be elected. Granting the Republi- 
cans victory in all doubtful cases, the count would 
read, Republicans, forty-eight, Democrats, thirty- 
nine, Progressives, nine. Granting the Democrats all 
doubtful places, the count would read Republicans, 
thirty-six, Democrats, fifty-one, Progressives, nine. 
From this line of reasoning, the Republicans will 
have no chance of controlling the Senate in 1925 un- 
less they can convert some of the Progressives to 
their faith; whereas the Democrats have a chance 
for control, though a slim one. It seems probable, 
therefore, that neither party will have a majority 
during the years 1925-1927, and that the La Follette 
bloc will again hold a balance of power. 

In 1926, however, thirty-two more Senators will 
be elected. Only eight of these are Democrats, of 
whom seven are from the Solid South; while twenty- 
three are Republicans, and one is a Progressive. Of 
the twenty-three Republicans, at least five, swept in 
with the Harding landslide, come from States nor- 
mally Democratic, while the reélection of several 
others can be fairly put down as doubtful. This 
means, then, a probable gain of at least five votes for 
the Democratic ranks at the expense of the Repub- 
licans in 1926, and a more than probable Democratic 
majority in the Senate of 1927-29. 

While all political prophecy is subject to unfore- 
seen contingencies, the foregoing estimate has the 
unusual advantage of being based on what has come 
to be a practical political certainty, namely, the un- 
swerving Democracy of the South. Unless that 
breaks, the next President of the United States will, 
in all probability, have to deal for the first two years 
with an uncontrolled Senate, and for the two follow- 
ing years with a Democratic Senate. 

No independent voter should go to the polls with- 
out a full realization of this situation. 
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Second in Title — Last in Power 


vice presidency. The office re been styled a 
“political burying ground,” “seclusion for 
the politically undesirable.” Denies Franklin 
proposed to give its incumbent the title of “His 
Most Superfluous Highness.” John Adams de- 
scribed it as “the most insignificant office that ever 
the mind of man contrived or his imagination con- 
ceived.” When Mr. Hobart was elected, a prominent 
newspaper said he would not “be seen or heard 
of until, after four years, he emerges from the im- 
penetrable vacuum called the vice presidency.” 
Woodrow Wilson in his “Congressional Govern- 
ment” said: “His position is one of anomalous 
insignificance and curious uncertainty; . . . his im- 
portance consists in the fact that he may cease to 
be Vice President.” There is consistency in the fact 
that the office has recently achieved publicity only 
through being declined. In recent conventions, this 
has only been too patently true. Leaders in both 
parties refused to be consigned to the shelf which 
the vice presidency has become. In the Cleveland 
convention, party solidarity tottered for a time over 
the necessity of forcing someone into such un- 
desirable obscurity. 

In the convention which formed the Constitution, 
little consideration was given the vice presidency. 
Its creation was due principally to the necessity 
for an independent officer to preside over the 
Senate. No State wished to lose a part of its power 
by placing one of its Senators in the chair. Various 
suggestions were made for supplying an independent 
presiding officer, some of them, incidentally, in- 
cluding the idea that he should succeed in case of 
a presidential vacancy. Finally, the decision was 
reached to create a separate office for the purpose, 
the only duties being to preside and to vote in case 
of a tie. Nowadays, to be sure, the Vice President 
has also the privilege of naming a secretary and 
two messengers, and the use of an official automobile. 
His powers, duties, and perquisites go no further. 
So we have today an office of high title and small 
duty, attractive only to one to whom the chance 
that death will promote him to the highest place 
in the land outweighs the likelihood of spending four 
years in practical idleness, plus the boredom of 
continual listening to senatorial debate. Many 
incumbents have been of that type. Others have 
accepted the office more from a sense of duty’ than 
from desire. Some have been forced into it unwill- 
ingly as Roosevelt was. Few have managed to emerge 
from the obscurity which seems its natural setting. 

There is a great contrast between the presiding 
officer of the House and of the Senate. Should the 
Speaker of the House continually absent himself, 


‘pew kind words have been said about the 


there would be endless and bitter criticism and cen- 
sure. The Senate would doubtless receive the absence 
of its presiding officer, not only without complaint, 
but perhaps with satisfaction. The Congressional 
Record reveals the frequent presence in the chair 
of various eminent Senators. The situation does 
not even cause comment. 


NDER the Constitution as originally adopted, 
electors representing the several States were 
to exercise their independent and unhampered 
judgment in the selection of a Chief Executive, cast- 
ing their votes for a President only. The individual 
who received the highest number was thus elected 
to that office, and the one receiving the next highest 
vote was thereby automatically chosen Vice Presi- 
dent, the vice presidency being a sort of a booby 
prize for unsuccessful presidential candidates. Such 
a plan was well.fitted to bring about the choice of 
qualified men. It gave us in the first three elections, 
John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and Aaron Burr. 
Adams was one of the few Vice Presidents to suc- 
ceed to the presidency by election, being chosen 
over Thomas Jefferson in 1796 by the close vote of 
seventy-one to sixty-eight. As Vice President, he 
made the high record for voting in case of a tie, 
casting the deciding vote twenty times in the first 
two years. Jefferson followed the precedent set by 
Adams and rose to the presidency, but only after 
a most bitter factional fight with Aaron Burr. For 
the first, last, and only time, there was a tie in the 
electoral college, Jefferson and Burr each receiving 
seventy-three votes. The lack of a majority threw 
the decision into the House of Representatives, 
which chose Jefferson, Burr becoming Vice President. 
The experience of these two elections demonstrated 
the system was bad, in that it brought about an 
administration divided against itself. Only one life 
stood in the way of an absolute reversal of the 
governmental policies which a majority of the peo- 
ple had approved. Some harmony between the chief 
and his possible successor was essential. The solu- 
tion was found in the Twelfth Amendment to the 
Constitution which became effective in 1804 and is 
still in force, under which electoral ballots are cast 
for a President and Vice President separately. 
The old plan at least created Vice Presidents whose 
names we can remember, Adams, Jefferson, Burr, 
which is much more than can be said of the new 
one. 

The most important vice presidential act of 
George Clinton, the first elected under the new plan, 
and an excellent example of a man of great ability 
in a position of small power, was the casting of the 
deciding vote for the renewal of the charter of the 
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United States Bank, one of the few cases in which 
such a vote has been given on a really important 
matter. The next incumbent, Elbridge Gerry, is 
chiefly remembered for the relation of his name to 
“gerrymander.” 


i” the election of 1820, James Monroe received 
231 votes out of a possible 232 for President, one 
elector refusing to vote for him, not because of 
personal or political opposition, but because he was 
unwilling that anyone should equal Washington’s 
_record of unanimity. The vice presidential candidate 
was not quite so fortunate, but still received 218 
votes, only thirteen being against him. John C. 
Calhoun received 182 votes and was elected in 
1824 when there was no majority for President, the 
electors dividing between Andrew Jackson, John 
Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, and William H. 
Crawford. The House of Representatives for the 
second and last time was called on to name a Presi- 
dent and chose Adams. Calhoun was reélected with 
Andrew Jackson, being one of the four who have 
been chosen for two successive terms. He resigned 
before the expiration of his second term, thus es- 
tablishing another and as yet unequaled record as 
being the sole person who has resigned either the 
presidency or the vice presidency. Van Buren was 
chosen Vice President in 1832 and stepped from that 
office to the presidency by election in 1836. No one 
has done so since, and, indeed, from Van Buren until 
recent years, the incumbents of the office have been 
inconspicuous, their names scarcely remembered, 
their services unrecorded, not perhaps because of 
lack of ability on their part, but because the office 
gave no opportunity. The men of reputation who 
have filled that place owe their fame, not to what 
they did in that capacity, but to other activities. 

In 1836, the electoral college failed to choose a 
Vice President. Richard M. Johnson lacked one 
vote of a majority and the election was thrown into 
the Senate, which chose Johnson. This is the only 
occasion on which the Senate has exercised its con- 
stitutional functions in that regard. 

Tyler, the next incumbent, became President on 
the death of William Henry Harrison, the first in- 
stance of such a succession, all the Presidents for 
the preceding forty-eight years having lived out 
their terms. 

In the 130 years of our history, only three Vice 
Presidents have succeeded to the presidency by 
election; Adams, Jefferson, and Van Buren. Six 
have succeeded because of the death of the Presi- 
dent; Tyler, Fillmore, Johnson, Arthur, Roosevelt, 
and Coolidge. Seven Vice Presidents have died in 
office; Clinton, Gerry, King, Wilson, Hendricks, 
Hobart, and Sherman. From 1828 to Marshall’s 
election in 1916, no Vice President was reélected. 
Excepting Roosevelt, no man who succeeded to the 
presidency has been elected to that office. As to 


whether Mr. Coolidge will be the second exception, 
we will know shortly. ; 

Since 1864, there have been fifteen Vice Presidents 
(Marshall twice), four of whom have succeeded to 
the presidency. Mathematically speaking, the odds, 
therefore, are a little better than one to three, not 
a poor chance for the highest office in the world. 
It has been said that no modern nation excepting 
Russia under the Czars has a record for assassina- 
tion of its rulers comparable to ours. 


Mest Presidents have regarded their Vice 
Presidents as negligible quantities. It is said 
that Buchanan consulted Breckinridge only once, 
and that about the language to be used in a Thanks- 
giving proclamation. McKinley was the first to 
create a really cordial relationship. Hobart became 
his intimate adviser and confident to such an extent 
that he was frequently styled “assistant president.” 
Harding established a precedent when he made his 
Vice President a member of his Cabinet, thus allow- 
ing him familiarity with the plans and policies of 
the administration to the head of which he might, 
and in this instance did, succeed. Certainly, public 
interest requires that the precedent thus set should 
be followed. Frequent suggestions have been made 
for increasing the vice presidential duties. With the 
great expanse in our population, in the extent and 
character of industry, in the growing complexities 
of social life, daily creating new problems, the 
responsibilities of the presidency have become too 
heavy for any one man to bear. The vice presidency 
would be a convenient receptacle in which to unload 
some of them. Theoretically, it is a simple and easy 
solution. Practically, there are difficulties. Duties 
generally mean power. It seems to be established 
that every man chosen President immediately as- 
pires to a second term. The fulfillment of this desire 
requires that he retain both the power of his office 
and the control of party machinery in his own hands. 
He hesitates to let any part of his control pass into 
the hands of one who may become either an op- 
ponent or a rival. Neither is it easy to divide the 
duties of such an office, and final responsibility 
must, in the nature of things, rest upon the head of 
the administration in any event. There is perhaps 
a field of activity outside of strictly administrative 
functions into which a Vice President might enter, 
but it would be small and of minor importance. 
It may be that some time a man of outstanding 
ability, forced into the office by untoward circum- 
stance and chafing under inactivity, will hew outa 
place for himself with the acquiescence of a friendly 
Chief Executive, and that a precedent will thus be 
established for future incumbents. Certainly, such 
an evolution would be well for the country. But it 
is more likely that the office will remain honorable 
but inactive, the second place in title and the last 
in power. 
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T is not so easy as 
it seems to do good 
to others in this 

world. If you dragoon 
a child, he revolts; but 
if you ease him along 
and allow nature to 
work in him, he learns. 
It is the same with 
men. Yet this natural 
law is all but forgotten 
among us. The na- 
tive American is a dis- 
tinct type with strong 
characteristics. One of 
them is that he wants 
to dragoon his neigh- 
bor. He wants to eter- 
nize his private views 
on moral and hygienic 
matters by legislation 


Why Not Speak Outr 


By John Jay Chapman 





Editor’s Note:—In the following article, Mr. Fobn Fay 
Chapman suggests that ““Every man in the country should 
come out openly and state, not what bis views are on the 
liquor question, but bow far he obeys the Volstead Act.” 
This Mr. Chapman proceeds to do on bis own account with 
courage, sincerity, and frankness. Acting on his sugges- 
tion, the Editors of THE INDEPENDENT wrote to a list of 
men and women of known character and standing, asking 
them how far they and their friends obeyed the Volstead 
Act. This list included acknowledged believers in probt- 
bition and known opponents of probibition. It was made 
up of clergymen, lawyers, doctors, educators, writers, bust- 
ness men, social workers, and labor leaders. Office-holding 
or office-seeking politicians, for obvious reasons, were omit- 
ted from the list. 

We are printing some of the replies received on the follow- 
ing pages. Only a few correspondents followed Mr. Chap- 
man’s daring example, preferring to state their theory of 
probibition rather than their practice. We regret that none 
of the genuine active supporters of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act has seen fit to answer our in- 
quiry. The letters printed hereafter should, however, elicit 


depends, all true moral 
growth, all art, all lit- 
erature. Our people feel 
a divine mission to 
legislate evil out of the 
world. Food, medicine, 
labor, play, tobacco, 
tea, coffee, one’s duty 
to one’s neighbor, — 
why not dress and de- 
portment? — are to be 
regulated by the cen- 
tral Government. 

I confess that I had 
been delighted at the 
immigration laws now 
pending, which will re- 
strict the inflow of 
undesirables from Eu- 
rope; but what life will 
be like when one is shut 
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if possible. Another is f 





up with a hundred and 
thirty million simple- 








that he will break a 
law which it does not 
suit his convenience strictly and honestly to observe. 

It will be seen that both these traits are cognate 
and belong together. The recklessness in lawmaking 
involves the breach of law. The citizen is, with us, 
constantly placed between the alternatives of law- 
breaking and of submission to ever multiplying 
moral and hygienic regulations. The more our na- 
tive type prevails, the more rigorous, far-reaching, 
and minute will become our ineffectual prohibitions. 
Liquor prohibition has weakened the Coastitution. 
The Child Labor people are planning to weaken it 
still further by an amendment; and behind them, 
no doubt, stand the playground people, the reform- 
atory experts, and so on. If we are not careful, we 
shall bring down that old shack, the Constitution, 
by allowing causes to make their nests in it. 

A national school law is now pending which, in a 
generation, will consolidate the uniformity of the 
American mind. Every man and woman among us 
will have read the same school readers, the same 
geographies and arithmetic books. 

Every year our population is becoming more uni- 
form and more simple-minded, and more deter- 
mined to eternize its passing beliefs by amendments 
to the Constitution. Our desire to make minorities 
conform is growing intenser. The vitality of the 
individual mind and spirit is distinctly threatened 
— that mind and spirit on which all true progress 


souled, native Amer- 
icans, I dread to think. 
HAT is the cure for this situation? The ulti- 
mate cure can come only from an increase in 
complexity in the minds of our people. They must 
come to see that to break a law is always an offense, 
but is not always a sin, and that certain subjects, of 
which liquor is one, should be regulated experimen- 
tally and according to local feeling. It is for this 
that our State Governments exist. They must come 
to see that morality as taught by the New Testa- 
ment is not a question of externals and cannot be 
inculcated through drastic criminal laws. The at- 
tempt to impose nation-wide sumptuary laws on 
our people has led to an outspoken contempt for 
law on the part of many men and an insidious 
hypocrisy in the conduct of others. Of these two 
evils, the last is the worst. There is, for instance, a 
class of man who is of a squeamish disposition. He 
professes himself to be a prohibitionist, but he 
stands ready to swallow all the liquor offered him, 
and even asks for it — sometimes to the resentment 
of those sturdy sinners whose pockets are emptied 
in paying for it. 

It has occurred to me that a practical step should 
be taken as follows: Every man in the country 
should come out openly and state, not what his 
views are on the liquor question, but how far he 
obeys the Volstead Act. With this end in view, I will 
speak for myself. I myself break the liquor law — in 
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my own discretion, and knowing the moral danger 
of doing so. It is unpleasant to do it, but I will do it 
rather than encourage the terrible tendency of the 
American people to settle moral questions dracon- 
ically. Today, I will buy wine made by a neighbor, 
or I will buy pre-war stock from a friend. As yet, I 


cannot quite bear to deal with a bootlegger, and 
certainly not to swear falsely. But note this, that I 
will subscribe to cocktails for a social occasion with- 
out inquiring too particularly as to where the 
liquor comes from. Who knows what I may come 
to tomorrow? 


Do You Break the Volstead Act? 


Frank Statements by Some Prominent Americans, Together With a 
Few Pleas in Avoidance 





Editor’s Note: — Below appear several of the question is made to apply to my own experience 


replies to our inquiry, suggested by Mr. Chapman’s 


question: 
New York City. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

The question as to whether the Volstead Act is 
being obeyed or not may be diversely answered 
according to the degree of one’s candor, discretion, 
or principle. 

Having lived in this country for three years prior 
to the passing of the Volstead Act, and four years 
since that act was put into effect, my observation 
has been as follows: Those of my friends who never 
drank before now drink a little; those who drank a 
little, now drink more; those who habitually drank 
a good deal, but within reason, now drink a good 
deal more and not always within reason. In a wide 
circle of friends and acquaintances of the most 
varied stations in life, ranging from literary and 
theatrical people to eminent statesmen, military 
officers, judges, lawyers, and doctors, I know of only 
one household where alcoholic liquor is not served. 
Whenever I ask my American friends where the 
Volstead Act is obeyed, they always assure me that 
it is obeyed in some other place than the place in 
which we happen to be at the time of my asking. 

Naturally, I have come to the conclusion that 
this law is more frequently honored in the breach 
than in the observance. 

Ernest Boyp. 





Indianapolis, Indiana. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 
I fear that an expression of opinion from me upon 
my experience with prohibition will not be of value. 
I obey the Volstead Act, and have not purchased 
any liquor since the passing of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Neither have I drunk any. But the 
reason that these statements will be of no percepti- 
ble value to you is that I began “practicing pro- 
hibition,” individually, several years before the 
amendment and the act were passed. As your 


and reaction, this seems to cover the matter. 
Regretting that I am unable to be more interest- 
‘ing, I am, Sincerely, 
BootH TARKINGTON. 





Boston, Massachusetts. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I am sending you a copy of my address on pro- 
hibition delivered on February 7 before the Woman’s 
Republican Club of Massachusetts. 

This fully expresses my opinion both in regard to 
the wisdom of the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act. 

I understand that what you really want is a 
statement of my personal attitude. As a matter of 
practice, I do not hesitate to buy prohibited liquids 
whenever I have an opportunity to get what I want. 
These opportunities have been fairly frequent, and 
my purchases have been made in many instances 
from that class of “honest tradesmen” commonly 
called bootleggers. With the members of this fra- 
ternity who sell, or attempt to sell, honest merchan- 
dise, I have no quarrel. In fact, I look upon them as 
an economic necessity. 

Like most men, I have not in the past refrained 
from committing crimes because they were pro- 
hibited by statute; if I have refrained, it is for other 
reasons. Nor have I given up doing what I believe 
to be morally right simply because a law has been 
passed forbidding me to do so. I am not so stupid as 
to think that all laws are of equal obligation. If I 
break a mere police regulation and am caught and 
punished for so doing, I shall not complain. I recog- 
nize that I take this risk, and my conscience does 
not reproach me. My common sense tells me that 
when a law, such as is the Volstead Act, is the out- 
growth of a constitutional amendment which can be 
changed only with great difficulty, if at all, that to 
break it is probably the best way of showing that it 
is unworkable. It may possibly be the only remedy 
left, the only way of asserting a fundamental right. 

I cannot forget that the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
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Amendments to the Constitution have been made 
of no effect by the common consent of our people. 
And there is surely no reason why the Eighteenth 
Amendment, which as a denial of liberty is contrary 
to the principles of the Constitution, should be 
treated with any greater respect. In fact, in my 
opinion, there is every reason why it should not be. 


Yours very truly, 
Juxtan Copan, 


Counsellor at law. 





New York City. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 

I do not feel competent to make an expression on 
the subject you suggest, although you are quite 
right in visualizing it one of great importance. 

Yours truly, 
Jutius H. Barnes. 





Princeton, New Fersey. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

In reply to your inquiry: 

I have never taken a vigorous stand on the pro- 
hibition question because of a fear that my personal 
inclinations in the matter might be influencing my 
judgment. I think that is the case with most of the 
violent partisans on either side. The Wets howl 
largely because they miss good liquor at reasonable 
prices, and the Drys because they are fanatics. 

My own case is that of a man who before prohi- 
bition used to go along sometimes for a week or two 
at a time without taking a drink, but who liked to 
serve cocktails and wine at a dinner party, or to 
have them now and then in his house at other times. 
Alcohol in moderation has always seemed to me a 
distinctly civilizing element in life. However, it 
seemed to me possible that prohibition might be of 
real benefit in preventing crime and poverty, and if 
by giving up what was to me no more than a pleasure 
I could help to bring about a much better general 
state of things in the country, I was willing to forego 
liquor. 

But now, after nearly five years of prohibition, 
I cannot see that any benefit has resulted, with the 
important exception that the saloon is practically 
gone, and that the liquor interests no longer domi- 
nate city politics. There seems to me to be as much 
drunkenness as there ever was, and drunkenness of a 
more disgusting kind. Not only do many people of 
my acquaintance drink more than they used to, 
not only are young people drinking as I never knew 

them to before, but all who drink risk injuring them- 
selves or even killing themselves. Certain people 
say that conditions among laboring people are bet- 
ter, but I am by no means clear on that. Laboring 
people, like the rest of us, can get liquor now almost 


as easily as they used to before prohibition, the 
only difference being that they pay more for it and 
get bad stuff. People of all classes who used not to 
keep liquor in their houses now keep it, whether 
they buy it or manufacture it at home, and home- 
made liquor is almost universally half poisonous. 

The corruption due to the bootleg traffic is, it 
seems to me, more disgusting, more subversive to 
good government, than the liquor influence in 
politics used to be, and the disregard for law, due 
to the enactment of this law which is unpopular, is 
demoralizing beyond words. In the minds of most 
of us, a man arrested for buying and carrying home 
liquor for his own use is not in fact a bad man, even 
though the act be illegal. Public sentiment is not 
back of the law. I know some very nice old ladies, for 
example, who have violated it. 

Had the advocates of prohibition shown in the 
beginning any spirit of moderation, I believe I 


could have gone a long way with them. I should 


have been glad to participate in the experiment of 
abolishing hard liquor and the saloon if wine and 
beer had remained. But there is no one less tem- 
perate than a temperance enthusiast on the war- 
path, and I resented and continue to resent the way 
in which prohibition was “put over” on the country. 

Personally, I hope the day will come when we may 
legally enjoy the benefits of wine and beer under 
some such system as that I saw in operation in 
Quebec the last time I was there. There were no 
saloons. Each citizen was allowed a certain limited 
amount of liquor per month which he purchased 
at Government dispensaries and carried home 
with him. 

Between bootlegging and the drinking of bad 
liquor, I believe the country is worse off today than 
it was before prohibition. I think the prohibition 
laws should either be repealed, or, if not, that any- 
one either buying or selling liquor should be heavily 
fined and sent to jail for a long time. That is the 
only way that I can see to get enforcement, and I 
am by no means sure that even the most drastic 
penalties would be effective. So far, of course, we 
have not had any real test of prohibition owing to 
the enormous traffic in illicit liquor. But we should 
either try prohibition or stop trying it. The present 
situation is intolerable. 

Sincerely yours, 
JuLiAN STREET. 





New Haven, Connecticut. 


To the Editor of THt INDEPENDENT: 
Dear. Sir, — 

I am sorry to say that I am going to Europe early 
in June, and that my time before I go is so filled with 
preparations for the business which takes me over, 
that it is out of the question for me to write an 
article or even a carefully prepared letter. A mere 
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statement of my practice would have no journalistic 
interest, as I have not thus far knowingly violated 
the Volstead Act. 
Very sincerely, 
ArtHurR T. HaDLey. 





Chicago, Illinots. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

My views on prohibition follow: 

Constitutional prohibition was wrong in principle. 
The Volstead Act is wrong in effect. We assume that 
this democracy rests on the intelligence of its 
people. We assume in the Eighteenth Amendment 
that they have not enough intelligence to govern 
themselves even in the matter of a habit of 
beverages. 

We say that they shall form the Government by 
their votes in elections and then that the Govern- 
ment they form shall rule their personal habits. In 
principle, if Americans need a schoolmaster in their 


adult life they are morally and mentally unfit to’ 


select the schoolmaster. 

They had plenty of law to correct the unfit in the 
use of alcohol. The unfit need the schoolmaster, the 
custodian, and the police regulator. We put these 
functionaries over the whole body. 

I do not like unconstitutional law imposed on the 
temperate majority for the custody of the infirm 
minority. I believe in enforceable and enforced law 
against the infirm minority. 

I do not believe that the ancient constitutional 
rights of a self-respecting, temperate, normal 
citizen should be disregarded because a moronic 
fringe of the population is supposed to drink too 
much. I believe in directing the force of society, 
within the Constitution, against the offender instead 
of using it as an oppression against the decent man. 


I believe that virtue and decent living arise out of 
training, discipline, and character, and not out of 
statutes. I believe that the old Constitution of the 
United States was wisely framed, and that it in- 
tended the citizen to be safe in his home and his 
liberties except as the due processes of law inquired 
into his acts. 

Those due processes have been broken down in the 
moralistic usurpation of the American birthright. 
We have double jeopardy, denial of trial by jury, 
invasion of the home without writ, temporary 
confiscation of property because of asserted con- 
tempt of court. 

The test of democracy is yet to come. We are 
making it. We are in a great mass with the greatest 
fluidity of opinion. Will our forms endure? Will the 


_ principles which experience has found sound stand 


against the beat of expedient passion, moralistic 
or otherwise? I don’t know. I do know that Demos 
is an autocrat and one without a check unless it be 
the clutch of circumstance. 

If we were a constitutionally sound, really law- 
abiding, honestly intelligent, and socially decent 
people, we had a hundred efficient ways of reducing 
the evils of alcohol as evidenced among our misfits. 
If we are not such a people, we cannot save ourselves 
by putting a premium on rum running, illicit dis- 
tilling, and general lawbreaking. 

You do not increase respect for law by making it 
unjust to the law-abiding and ineffective with the 
lawbreaking. 

We’ve done that. We’ve made law detestable to 
the people who will support any reasonable statute, 
and a thing of scorn to people who will respect none. 

This democracy is overreaching its intent, its 
province, and its powers. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert R. McCormick, 
Editor, Chicago “ Tribune.” 


The Downtown Church 
By Faith Baldwin 


The frozen smoke of spires hangs 
Between the earth and sky; 

Beneath this static loveliness 
Small people hasten by. 


The little graveyard is quite green, 
The Dead sleep sweetly there, 

They do not hear the traffic beat 
Upon the dusty air. 


They do not hear the many feet 
Flee, tramping, to and fro, 

And what that fevered sound betrays” 
They neither care nor know. 


How strange to think Christ houses here, 
In beauty and in peace, 
With dead folk as His guests, below 


The spires’ slim release. 


How strange it seems He does not stand 
Before His door, to bid 

The money-changers to depart, 
As once, long since, He did. 
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The Fallacy of “Outlaw War” 


By Robert Lansing 


URING the five years which have passed 
D since the Treaty of Peace was signed at 
Versailles on June 28, 191g, there has been 
an enormous increase of organizations in the United 
States with the laudable object of finding a way to 
prevent the recurrence of a terrible disaster like the 
World War. These associations are generally na- 
tional, but some of them are international. They 
approach the subject from many angles and suggest 
many ways of achieving the common object which 
all are seeking. Some of these suggested ways appear 
to be based on rational and practical grounds, but 
the majority are without merit because impracti- 
cable and unworkable. It is one of the misfortunes 
which seem inherent in associations of this nature, 
that they offer opportunity to fanatics and enthu- 
siasts to exploit their ideas which are essentially 
utopian, but which attract adherents because they 
aim to accomplish that which all desire to see 
accomplished, and because visionary possibility, 
rather than practicability, is given first place by 
those who are ruled by sentiment in the formulation 
of a plan to rid the world of violence and to establish 
the reign of universal peace. 

Among the more recent proposals for the insurance 
of world peace is the one calling upon the nations to 
make war illegal. Certain organizations have raised 
a standard inscribed with the words, “Outlaw War.” 
And to that standard have flocked many supporters 
with the same fatuous enthusiasm that made pos- 
sible the Children’s Crusade. The idea has even won 
favor with some American statesmen who ought to 
be endowed with sufficient reason to appreciate the 
utter futility of such a demand. One can forgive and 
pity hysterical women and illogical sentimentalists 
adopting such a motto, but for men, chosen to 
public office presumably because of their superior 
mental attainments, to subscribe to it and acclaim it 
causes one to doubt their intelligence. 

The effectiveness of any law is the moral or physi- 
cal sanction which underlies it. Physical sanctions 
are the common and prevailing means of law en- 
forcement in view of the frailties of human nature. 
It is the physical might of government which pre- 
vents crime and protects the individual in the 
enjoyment of his natural rights and liberties. Moral 
sanctions are those imposed by an individual upon 
himself and depend on his sense of justice and duty 
to do what is right. In international law, moral 
sanctions prevail since there is no supernational 
power to exert physical sanctions. It is then the good 
faith of nations, their high sense of obligation, and 
their standard of international morality that give 


vitality to the law of nations and justify the word 
“law” being applied to the principles and precepts 
which have come to be recognized as those which 
should regulate the intercourse between civilized 
states. 

If, however, a nation does not respond to moral 
obligation, or if a government is inspired by immoral 
motives which place its own selfish interests above 
the rights of others, what remedy is there but an 
appeal to arms? Is there any other means by which 
a nation can maintain the rights of itself and of its 
nationals? It is the only way to prevent an un- 
scrupulous and ambitious neighbor or rival from 
wresting from it its independence and sovereignty. 
All the declarations in the world as to the 
wickedness and lawlessness of war will not pre- 
vent the use of force. Submission and passive 
resistence will not save the life of a nation if it is 
invaded by the armies and navies of an enemy 
seeking its destruction. There is but one way in 
such a case to preserve the national safety, and that 
is by matching force against force, by resisting with 
all the physical might possessed by a nation the 
invasion of its territory and the infringement of its 


rights. 


AR cannot be outlawed, because under certain 

conditions it is the only means of preserving 
national life, because it is often the only means of 
protecting the rights to which a nation and its 
people are entitled by every principle of justice and 
morality. The law, which far transcends any man- 
made law, is the supreme law of self-preservation. 

If all nations were moral and responsive to moral 
sensibilities, there might be something to the cry, 
“Outlaw War.” But, unfortunately for the peace of 
the world and the welfare of mankind, civilization 
has not attained so high a plane, nor does such a 
condition seem imminent. It would mean the 
millennium, and that is far in the future. Many 
nations among those which we term civilized show 
themselves covetous and selfish and disposed to take 
every advantage in international affairs, provided 
it will increase their power and prestige. Recent 
years have given ample evidence of this aggressive 
spirit which has persisted in human relations since 
the very dawn of history. It sometimes manifests 
itself in an economic way; sometimes in a political 
way; sometimes by the exercise of force. And, if 
this is true of civilized nations, what of the semi- 
civilized nations of the earth? In their conception of 
right action, moral obligation plays no part. They 


_know but one law, and that is the law of the strong. 
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Are the civilized nations by declaring war to be out- 
lawed and refraining from engaging in it to become 
the prey of the semicivilized, of those lacking moral 
sense? Are the most enlightened to submit to the 
unenlightened out of a sentimental adherence to a 
declaration, when adherence means national ruin or 
annihilation? 

Until all nations stand on the same high plane of 
morality and prove by their conduct that nothing 
can swerve them from a standard of international 
ethics which is universally recognized and followed, 
this talk and discussion of outlawing war is as use- 
less as it is foolish. 

One may deplore the fact that wars take place. 
One may agree that war is an evil and contrary to 
the highest ideals of modern thought, but under 
existing conditions to attempt to abolish it by pro- 
claiming it illegal is utterly futile. And, when these 
dreamers suggest that it can be accomplished by 
binding themselves as individuals to take no part 
in any way in arming their country against attack 
or in resisting foreign aggression, they assume an 
attitude as irrational and indefensible as it is un- 
patriotic. They not only preach a pernicious and 
dangerous doctrine, but they invite the contempt 
and ridicule of all thinking men. 

Until human nature changes and all nations be- 
come uniformly virtuous, war cannot be abolished 
by mandate. The way to stop wars under present 
conditions is to remove as far as possible their 
causes. Mutual confidence and codperation between 
nations should be cultivated, friendly and fair 
economic competition practiced, while diplomatic 
intercourse should be frank and unequivocal and 
founded on the immutable principles of justice. 
These elements in international relations create an 
atmosphere of concord and good will which are 
especially favorable to the amicable adjustment of 
disputes between governments through the peaceful 


channels of diplomacy, arbitration, and mediation. 
It is by such means and by the force of world public 
opinion that causes of war can be removed and 
international peace preserved. 

But, when a government is controlled by covetous- 
ness and by a determination to acquire territory or 
power, motives all too prevalent in this age and 
generation, and when its conduct conforms to these 
improper motives and seeks to accomplish its pur- 
poses by physical might, war is the only means by 
which another nation can protect its independence 
and sovereignty from impairment or destruction. 
War, in these circumstances, is not only legal, it is 
righteous, for force is the one way to meet force. 


A a civilized nation will never at the present time 
admit to the world that it wages an aggressive 
war, but invariably asserts that it was justified in 
taking up arms because its rights were threatened, 
its legal right to make war is declared. Who is to 
pass judgment on the rightfulness of that declara- 
tion and on the legality of the war? Where rests the 
authority to decide which belligerent is guilty of 
aggression and deserving of condemnation? How, 
then, can either party to an international conflict be 
denounced as employing force illegally and without 
justification? Only world public opinion and history 
yet to be written can determine which party was in 
the wrong, and that an appeal to force was in viola- 
tion of legal right and moral obligation. 

In the face of these actualities, the present cry, 
“Outlaw War,” becomes an absurdity, an empty 
demand from unthinking though well-meaning 
pacifists, who ignore real conditions and the applica- 
tion to them of logic and reason, and loudly clamor 
for something which common sense and rational 
thought perceive to be as impracticable as it is vain. 
No man or woman possessing even average intellect 
will listen seriously to the words, “Outlaw War.” 


The Olympic Games 


By Philip J. Baker 


T was once said, in the days when it was socially 
I correct to speak ill of the Olympic Games, that 
they were a “faked antique.” The phrase 
strikes curiously on the ear of anyone who has been 
fortunate enough to see them. The strength and 
swiftness of perfect manhood, the beauty of form 
and color, the grace of movement, the rare atmos- 
phere of friendly emulation, the tense emotion of a 
historic race like Jackson’s 1,500 metres or Ted 
Meredith’s half mile, all made glorious by the sun of 
Stockholm — these are memories which fit poorly 
with the idea of fake. Yet so far sunk in prejudice 


were the opponents of the games that the quip 
passed muster with them for an argument. 

It must be admitted that its author, unlike most 
modern epigrammatists, had, at any rate, a meaning. 
He had even an idea. And what is more, he had 
troubled to find out what was the idea of those who 
made the modern games. That idea, which is al- 
ready proving to be one of the constructive and 
civilizing ideas of our generation, was so ambitious 
that no doubt it lent itself to criticism and attack. 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin and his self-elected 
colleagues on the International Olympic Committee 
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consciously set themselves the task of creating from 
the athletic pastimes of the present day a festival 
which should become to our world-wide interna- 
tional society what the old Olympic Games were to 
the society of Greek republics. This was their con- 
scious purpose, a purpose which from year to year, 
with remarkable rapidity and success, they are 
carrying through. 

Their work, our critic contends, is the faking of an 
antique. His phrase is replete with unproved and 
unprovable assumptions, which need analysis by 
every person who cares about the trend of modern 
social life. What, for example, is meant by his use of 
the word “‘antique”’? 

An antique, it is to be presumed, is something 
which belongs to a time which is past, something 
which may be studied and admired, but which is 
alien to the spirit and conditions of the present day. 
Is the ideal of the classical Olympic Games in this 
sense an antique? The question can only be an- 
swered by considering for a moment what that ideal 
really was. An eminent authority tells us that 
Olympia “always remained a central expression of 
the Greek ideas that the body of man has a glory as 
well as his intellect and spirit: that body and mind 
should alike be disciplined, and that it is by the 
harmonious discipline of both that man best honors 
Zeus.” And during the centuries of their glory, the 
games of Olympia attained an even deeper signifi- 
cance than this in the life of Greece. They became 
the great outstanding symbol of the unity of Hellen- 
ism. The ten months’ religious and physical training 
of the athletes, the great temples of Olympia, the 
elaborate religious ceremonials, the standing am- 
phictyonic council, the Olympic truce to all the 
internecine conflicts of the Hellenic world — these 
were manifestations of a vital element in the spirit- 
ual life of one of the greatest civilizations in history. 


S this ideal an antique? Is it inapplicable to the 
present day? Surely, it is not. At no time in his- 
tory were athletic pastimes more important in the 
lives of great masses of mankind than they are 
today. At no time did they play so great a part in 
the social life — is.it too much to say in the social 
well-being? — of the peoples. Indeed, today, athletic 
pastimes are achieving a new significance. They are 
no longer what in the past they have always been, 
an adjunct to training in military prowess. They are 
now fast becoming for a great part of mankind one 
of the normal needs of existence. This being so, is it 
fantastic to suggest that the classical ideal is pre- 
cisely what is needed to spiritualize for us what is so 
vastly important in our lives, to bring, perhaps, a 
touch of poetry into what we have sometimes seen 
become mercenary material and degraded? Again, 
since invention has annihilated time and space and 
has made of all quarters of the globe one close com- 
munity, do we not need some bond that will be a 


symbol of the spiritual and physical unity of man- 
kind? Surely, we do. And those who best know the 
Olympic Games believe that they are now becoming, 
or at least will soon become, just exactly this. Test 
the feeling fairly among the competitors at the 
Olympic Games. Test it in such countries — new to 
sport, as we think —as Japan, Switzerland, or 
Uruguay. It will be found that the games are already 
a symbol of the unity of all playing peoples, and that 
they are raising sport from a money level to some- 
thing nobler, to something better in every way. 

Again, what does our critic mean when he speaks 
of a fake? A fake, in the ordinary sense, is something 
which is not what it seems to be, something insin- 
cere, an unsuccessful simulation of the beauty or 
reality of something else. Is it true to say that the 
Olympic Games are this? 

No one who has known them from inside would 
say so. It may, perhaps, be thought that it is still 
too early to make a judgment. These present games 
are called ‘The Eighth Olympiad ”; in fact, it is only 
the fourth time that they have been in any way 
truly international. But even so, it is not too soon 
to assert with confidence that the games are not a 
fake. If proof were needed, it was given by the 
Olympic tournament of association football, which 
finished here in Paris a few weeks ago. In that 
tournament, the national teams of nearly forty 
countries took part. The English invented associa- 
tion football, and we have always believed ourselves 
to be the leaders of the world in the game. Never- 
theless, Great Britain, for reasons known only to 
the Football Association, was not a starter. Despite 
our absence, the standard of play was very high. 
The whole series of ties was carried through in a 
spirit of sporting friendship, vastly creditable to 
players, organizers, and officials alike. The final 
games, which left Uruguay the victor, with Switzer- 
land second, Sweden third, and Holland fourth, 
aroused a genuine enthusiasm and a deep emotion 
at once national and international, which stirred 
the breasts, not only of the players and of the Paris 
public, but of literally millions of sporting devotees 
throughout Europe and America. 


iene week, our own experience has been the 
same. Five thousand athletes have come from 
forty-five different countries to take part in the 
track and field events, the most dramatic and, ina 
sporting sense, the most important of the Olympic 
contests. There is the same enthusiasm, the same 
genuine international emotion. It is clear to anyone 
who talks to them, that the gathering of the teams 
is the symbol of a world-wide movement that has 
touched the spirit of the democracies in east and 
west, in north and south. Whatever they may be, 
whatever their defects, the Olympic Games are 
not a fake; they are sincere and intensely alive. 

If this be true, it is interesting to an Englishman to 
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inquire why there should ever have been any hos- 
tility in England to the Olympic Games? It is hard 
to say. The ideals of the games are Anglo-Saxon; 
they are, indeed, a typical part of the contri- 
bution made by the Anglo-Saxon races to the civ- 
ilization of our day. Perhaps, the hostility is a relic 
of the disappearing sentiment which Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, in what is intellectually the most delightful 
scene of “St. Joan,” puts into the mouth of Master 
John de Stogumber: “ No Englishman is ever beaten 
fairly.” A generation ago, no doubt, every right- 
minded public-school trained Englishman believed 
that no foreigner could be a sportsman. We are 
getting over that delusion. Our experience in inter- 
national sport has taught us to know, to understand, 
and, therefore, to respect our foreign opponents. 
The truth is—why not let us recognize it on 
both sides of the Atlantic? — that there is nothing 
so effectual as sport in making the mass of people in 


one country —and particularly an Anglo-Saxon 
country —respect the people of another. I assert 
without any doubt or hesitation that nine English- 
men in ten would look with quite other eyes on 
Uruguay if they realized — what is the fact — that 
the Uruguayan team played football in the Paris 
tournament which in skill, courage, and endurance 
no English amateurs could hope to rival. I speak 
with less confidence, but I believe the same is 
true of nine Americans in ten. 

The Olympic ideals, ancient and modern, are 
spreading fast throughout the world. That is why 
the British team, and the teams of every other 
country taking part, came to Paris, not only with 
hopes of stern struggles and gallant victories, but 
with something better still — the knowledge that, 
whatever may be their individual or collective fate, 
whatever their toll of points, they are helping to 
build up a great international institution. 


The Cleanlies 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


gold and crimson as it whirled under over- 

hanging boughs aflame with the fires of fall. 
The air tasted of frost and had 
the color of pale gold. Around 
sudden curves, through twisted 
channels, and down gleaming 
vistas, our canoe pursued one 
of the crookedest, sweetest 
streams in the world as it ran 
through the pine barrens. The 
woods on either side were 
glories of color. There was the 
scarlet of the mountain sumac, 
with its winged leaves, and the 
deep purple of the star-leaved 
sweet gum. Sassafras trees 
were lemon-yellow or wine-red. 
The persimmon was the color 
of gold, while the poisonous 
sumac, with its death-pale 
bark and venomous leaves 
upcurled as if ready to sting, 
flaunted the regal red and 
yellow of Spain. Finally, we 
beached our canoe in a little grove and landed 
for lunch. By the edge of the smoky, golden cedar 
water, in the pure white sand, was a deep footprint, 
like that made by a baby’s bare foot with a pointed 
heel. I recognized the hand and seal of Lotor, the 
Washer, who believes firmly in that old proverb 
about cleanliness. That is about as near, however, 


Te opal water was all glimmering green and 





as Lotor ever gets to godliness. He is the grizzled- 
gray raccoon, who wears a black mask on his funny, 
foxy face, and has a ringed tail shaped like a baton, 
and sets his hind feet flat, like 
his second cousin, the bear, 
while his menu card covers 
almost as wide a range. What- 
ever he eats, frogs, crawfish, 
chicken, and even fresh eggs 
and snakes, he always washes. 
Two, three, and even four 
times, he rinses and rubs his 
food if he can find water. 
That footprint in the sand 
carried me back more years 
than I like to count. It was on 
the same kind of fall day that 
I first entered the fastnesses of 
Rolfe’s Woods. First, there 
came Little Woods, close at 
home, where one could play 
after school and where the 
spotted leaves of the adder’s- 
tongue grew everywhere. Then 
came Big Woods, requiring 
nearly a full Saturday afternoon to do it justice. 
It was there that I accumulated by degrees the 
twenty-two spotted turtles, the five young gray 
squirrels, and the three garter snakes which glad- 
dened my home. Far beyond Big Woods was a 
wilderness of swamps and thickets known to us 
as Rolfe’s Woods. This was only to be visited in 
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company with some of the big boys and on a full 
holiday. 

That day, Boots Lockwood and Buck Thompson, 
patriarchs who must have been all of fourteen years 
old, were planning to visit these woods. Four of us 
little chaps tagged along until it was too late to send 
us back. We found that the perils of the place had 
not been overstated. In a dark thicket, Boots 
showed us wolf tracks. At least, he said they were, 
and he ought to have known, for he had read 
“Frank in the Woods,” ‘The Gorilla Hunters,” 
and other standard authorities on such subjects. 
Farther on, we heard a squalling note, which Buck 
at once recognized as the scream of a panther. Boots 
confirmed his diagnosis, and showed the reckless 
bravery of his nature by laughing so heartily at our 
scared faces that he had to lean against a tree for 
some time before he could go on. In later years, I 
had heard the same note made by a blue jay, a 
curious coincidence which should have the attention 
of some of our prominent naturalists. Finally, we 
came to a little clearing with a vast oak tree in the 
center. As we neared it, suddenly Buck gave a yell 
and pointed overhead. There on a hollow dead limb 
crouched a strange beast. It was gray in color, with 
a black masked face, and was ten times larger than 
any gray squirrel, the wildest animal which we had 
met personally. There was a hasty and whispered 
consultation between the two leaders, after which 
Buck announced that the stranger was none other 
than a Canada lynx, according to him, an animal of 
almost supernatural ferocity and cunning. Further- 
more, he stated that he, assisted by Boots, intended 
to climb the tree and attack said lynx with a club. 
Our part was to encircle the tree and help Boots 
if the lynx elected to fight on land instead of aloft. 
If so be that he sprang on any one of us, the rest 
were to attack him instantly, before he had time to 
lap the blood of his victim —a distressing habit 
which Buck advised us was characteristic of all 
Canada lynxes. 


fiw masterly plan was somewhat marred by 
Robbie Crane. Robbie was of a gentle nature 
whose manners and ideals were far superior to the 
rough boys with whom he occasionally consorted. 
Mrs. Crane said so herself. After reflecting a moment 
on the lynx’s unrestrained and sanguinary traits, he 
suddenly disappeared down the back track with 
loud sobbings, and never stopped running until he 
reached home an hour later. Thereafter, our names 
were stricken from Robbie’s calling list by Mrs. 
Crane. As Buck, boosted by Boots, started up the 
tree, the perfidious lynx disappeared in an unsus- 
pected hole beneath a branch, from which he re- 
fused to come out in spite of all that Buck and Boots 
could do. One member, at least, of that hunting 
party was immensely relieved by his unexpected re- 
treat. It was many years later before I learned that 


even such masters of woodcraft as Buck and Boots 
could be mistaken, and that the Canada lynx was 
really a Connecticut coon. 

It was not until recently that I ever met Lotor by 
daylight. Three years ago, I was walking down 
a hillside after a sudden November snowstorm. My 
way led past two gray squirrel nests, well thatched 
and chinked with the leaves by which they can 
always be told from crows’ nests. From out of one 
of them I saw peering down at me the funny face of 
a coon. When I pounded on the other tree, another 
coon stared sleepily down at me. Probably, the un- 
expected snowstorm had sent them both to bed in 
the first lodgings which they could find, or it may be 
that they had decided to try the open-air sleeping 
rooms of the squirrels rather than the hollow-tree 
houses in which the coon family usually winter. 

Sometimes, at night, you may hear near the edge 
of the woods a plaintive, tremulous call floating 
from out of the dark trees, ““Whoo-00-00-00, whoo- 
00-00-00.” It is one of the night notes of the coon. 
It sounds almost like the wail of the little screech 
owl, save that it has a certain animal quality to the 
note. Moreover, the screech owl will always answer 
when one imitates the call, and will generally come 
floating over on noiseless wings to investigate. The 
coon, however, instantly senses the imitation and 
calls no more that night. 

Unlike the bears, Mr. and Mrs. Coon and all the 
little coons, averaging from three to six, hibernate 
together soon after the first snowstorm of the year. 
One of the few legends of the long-lost Connecticut 
Indians which I can remember is that of an old 
Indian hunter who would appear on my great- 
grandfather’s farm in the depths of winter and, after 
obtaining permission, would go unerringly to one 
or more coon trees, which he would locate by signs 
unknown to any white hunter. In each tree he would 
find from four to six fat coons, whose fur and flesh 
he would exchange for gunpowder, tobacco, hard 
cider, and other necessities of life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coon are good parents. They keep 
their children with them until the arrival of a new 
family, which occurs with commendable regularity 
every spring. A friend of mine once saw a young 
coon fall into the water from his tree in the depths 
of a swamp. At the splash, the mother coon came 
out of the den, forty feet up the trunk, and climbed 
down to help. Master Coon, wet, shaken, and mis- 
erable, managed to get back to the tree trunk and 
clung there whimpering. Mother Coon gripped him 
by the scruff of his neck and marched him up the 
tree to the den, giving him a gentle nip whenever he 
stopped to cry. 


r. spite of his funny face and playful ways, Mr. 
Coon is a cheerful, desperate, scientific fighter. 
In a fair fight, or an unfair one, for that matter, he 
will best a dog double his size, and he fears no living 
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animal of his own weight save only that versatile 
weasel, the black cat. I became convinced of this 
one dark November morning, many years ago, when 
I foolishly used to kill animals instead of making 
friends of them. All night long, with a pack of 
alleged coon dogs, we had hunted invisible and 
elusive coons through thick woods. I had scratched 
myself all over with greenbrier, and, while running 
through the dark, had plunged headfirst into the 
coldest known brook on the continent. Four 
separate times I had been persuaded by false and 
flattering words to climb slippery trees after 
imaginary coons, with a lantern fastened around 
my neck. This time, my friends assured me there 
could be no mistake. Both Grip and Gyp, the ex- 
perts of the pack, had their forepaws against an 
enormous tulip tree which stood apart from all 
others. In order that there might be no possible 
mistake, black Uncle Zeke, the leader of the hunt, 
who knew most of the coons in those woods by their 
first names, agreed to “shine” this particular coon. 
Lighting a lantern, he held it behind his head, 

staring fixedly up into the tree as he did so. Sure 


enough, in a minute, far up along the branches, _ 


gleamed two green spots. Those were the eyes of the 
coon, staring down at the light. It was impossible 
to climb this tree, so we built a fire and waited for 
daylight. 

Dawn found us regarding a monster coon 
crouched in the branches some forty or fifty feet up. 
Uncle Zeke produced a cherished shotgun. The 
barrel had once burst, by reason of the muzzle 
being accidently plugged with mud, and had been 


thereafter cut down, so that it was less than a foot 
in length. In spite of its misfortune, Uncle Zeke 
assured us that it was still a wonderful shooter. 
We scattered and gave him a free field. In a properly 
conducted coon hunt, a coon, like a fox, must be 
killed by dogs or not at all. Uncle Zeke told us that 
this one, as soon as he heard the shot, although 
uninjured, would come down, like Davy Crockett’s 
coon. Sure enough, when the shot cut through the 
branches well above the animal, he started slowly 
down the trunk, headforemost, like a squirrel, and 
never stopped until he reached a branch some 
twenty feet above the yelping pack. Then, with 
hardly a pause, he launched himself right into their 
midst. As he came through the air, we could see him 
slashing with his claws, evidently limbering up. 


‘He struck the ground only to disappear in a wave of 


dogs. In a minute, he fought himself clear, and 
managed to get his back against the tree. Then 
followed a great exhibition of scientific fighting. 
The coon was perfectly balanced on all four feet 
and did wonderful execution with his flexible fore- 
paws, armed with sharp, curved claws. He went 
through that mongrel pack like a lightweight 
champion in a street fight. Ducking, side-stepping, 
slashing, and biting fiercely in the clinches, he broke 
entirely through the circle and started off at a 
brisk trot toward the thick woods. The pack fol- 
lowed after him, baying ferociously, but doing 
nothing more. Not one of them would venture again 
into close quarters. Though we came back empty- 
handed, not even Uncle Zeke grudged that coon his 
life. 


Plucking the Prussian Eagle 


Why the Rhineland and Ruhr Should Be Created a Separate 
Federal State Within the Reich 


By R. O. Fulton Husband 


nomena of the last few months is the resusci- 

tation of the movement to create within the 
German Empire a new federal State out of the 
present Prussian provinces of Rhineland and West- 
phalia. Among the prominent sponsors of the 
proposal is Dr. Eikelenz, the Reichstag leader of 
the German Democratic party. 

This movement must not be confused with the 
agitation for a so-called Rhineland Republic which, 
encouraged by certain interested powers, has been 
shown in its true light, and collapsed ignominiously 
after the disturbances of last autumn. 


oe the many interesting political phe- 


The movement with which the name of Dr. 
Eikelenz is associated derives it chief support from 
the Democratic, Centre, and Majority Socialist 
groups — parties which are alike opposed to the 
aggressive Pan-Germanism of the Prussian Agrarians 
and Industrialists, as well as to the radical 
doctrines of the Independent Socialists and Com- 
munists. It originated at the time of the Armis- 
tice, when it appeared as though the Revolutionary 
leaders in Berlin were bent on leading Germany in 
the footsteps of Russia. The excesses of the Sol- 
diers’ and Workmen’s Councils in the large cities 
of Rhineland and Westphalia increased this fear, 
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while the utter demoralization of many formations 
and units of the returning troops, all of which had 
to pass through Rhenish territory, in compliance 
with the terms of the Armistice, brought home to 
the inhabitants of western Germany, at least, the 
magnitude of the German defeat. The Rhinelanders 
realized that occupation of their territory by foreign 
armies was likely to last for a considerable period 
of years; they hoped that a newly created State 
would enjoy the good will of the Western powers 
whose hostility appeared to be directed chiefly 
against Prussia, while if Germany should tempora- 
rily go to pieces in an orgy of Bolshevism, the new 
State would serve as a rallying ground for the forces 
of law and order. 

Unfortunately, their calculations miscarried. In 
the first place, the new German Government suc- 
ceeded in putting down the rebellion, largely owing 
to the support of the loyal elements of the old 
Prussian Army. A partition of Prussia, in which the 
Rhineland, Hanover, and perhaps Hesse would 
secede and become self-governing States within the 
Empire, was not exactly regarded with enthusiasm 
at Berlin, although provision for such a contin- 
gency appears in the Constitution of Weimar. 
Secondly, the Allies were at first careful to interfere 
as little as possible in German internal politics, and 
appear to have been extraordinarily blind to the 
possibilities, of the situation in 1919. The writer 
has talked with Rhinelanders of every class and 
political persuasion, and was astounded when he 
realized how easily the project would have gone 
through, had the Allied powers shown any disposi- 
tion to support the movement. 


_ Treaty of Versailles put an effectual stop 
to it. Prussia had lost more than any other 
State by the terms of the Peace. A very thorough 
and far-reaching propaganda was at once instituted 
to prevent any further dismemberment of what was 
still the largest and most important State in Ger- 
many. Further, the intrigues of the French military 
authorities at Mainz, with a new party under Dr. 
Dorten which advocated complete separation from 
Germany and the erection of a “Rhineland Re- 
public” under Allied protection, rendered it ad- 
visable, if only on patriotic grounds, that the 
original scheme be pigeonholed. America and Great 
Britain, moreover, were opposed to any separatist 
movement, and the negotiations with Dr. Dorten 
cost General Mangin, the French oienurind 
chief, his position. 

Events of the following years on the 
position of the advocates of a strong Prussia. 
Despite the result of the plebiscite in Upper Silesia, 
Prussia had to cede some of her richest coal and 
iron territories to Poland. Germany’s failure to 
comply with the conditions imposed at the Con- 
ference of London in 1921 brought about the 


immediate occupation of the Rhine harbors of Diis- 
seldorf, Duisburg, and Ruhrort, with the further 
menace of the occupation of the Ruhr area, which 
was only averted at the eleventh hour by the forma- 
tion of a new Cabinet under Dr. Wirth, pledged to 
accept the conditions of the Entente. 

The erection of a customs barrier until Germany 
should give pledges for her good behavior, and the 
recrudescence of the separatist activities under 
Smuts and Dorten, which obviously had the ap- 
proval of the French and Belgian authorities, seemed 
to justify the contention of the Prussian party that 
any attempt to weaken Prussia was in reality giving 
support and comfort to Germany’s foes. The situa- 
tion in 1922 and 1923 through the occupation of the 
Ruhr grew steadily worse, culminating in the dis- 
orders of last autumn in the Rhineland and the 
Palatinate. In many districts, openly supported by 
the French and Belgian authorities, armed bands 
drove out the German officials, usurped the func- 
tions of government, and might have succeeded in 
carrying their plans to a successful issue, but for the 
strong opposition of Great Britain and certain neu- 
tral powers. The situation has, however, radically 
changed in the past few months. Publication of the 
reports of the Dawes and McKenna committees, 
their adoption by the Reparations Commission, and 
their acceptance, at least in principle, by all the 
powers concerned have created an immeasurably 
better atmosphere, and justify hopes of a durable 
settlement of that very thorny problem. Not that 
the reports are perfect. The experts were hampered 
in their investigations by the restrictions laid down 
by the French Government: in many quarters the 
failure to fix a total sum is thought likely to lead to 
serious consequences. But because the committees 
heard both sides of the case with absolute impartial- 
ity, and subordinated political to business considera- 
tions, even the Germans admit that they have had 
for the first time “‘a square deal.” 


UGO STINNES’ death removes from the 
stage a man who ever since the Armistice has 
exercised a sinister influence in European politics. 
It is still too early to estimate accurately the part 
he played, but it is certain that he was responsible 
for the failure of the Rathenau-Loucheur negotia- 
tions at Weisbaden in 1921, and the views expressed 
in his subsidized press, attacking the policy of “ Ful- 
fillment,” helped to hound Erzberger and Rathe- 
nau to their deaths, and brought about the fall of 
Fehrenbach, Wirth, and Cuno. He was the instiga- 
tor and the leader of the Industrial groups’ opposi- 
tion to the policy of “Fulfillment,” and as such, 
must take his full share of responsibility for the 
events culminating in the occupation of the Ruhr. 
Again, the Monarchist movement, which not so 
long ago appeared to be on the point of success, has 
received a distinct setback. Stinnes’ death may 
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animal of his own weight save only that versatile 
weasel, the black cat. I became convinced of this 
one dark November morning, many years ago, when 
_ I foolishly used to kill animals instead of making 
friends of them. All night long, with a pack of 
alleged coon dogs, we had hunted invisible and 
elusive coons through thick woods. I had scratched 
myself all over with greenbrier, and, while running 
through the dark, had plunged headfirst into the 
coldest known brook on the continent. Four 
separate times I had been persuaded by false and 
flattering words to climb slippery trees after 
imaginary coons, with a lantern fastened around 
my neck. This time, my friends assured me there 
could be no mistake. Both Grip and Gyp, the ex- 
perts of the pack, had their forepaws against an 
enormous tulip tree which stood apart from all 
others. In order that there might be no possible 
mistake, black Uncle Zeke, the leader of the hunt, 
who knew most of the coons in those woods by their 
first names, agreed to “shine” this particular coon. 


Lighting a lantern, he held it behind his head, . 


staring fixedly up into the tree as he did so. Sure 
enough, in a minute, far up along the branches, 
gleamed two green spots. Those were the eyes of the 
coon, staring down at the light. It was impossible 
to climb this tree, so we built a fire and waited for 
daylight. 

Dawn found us regarding a monster coon 
crouched in the branches some forty or fifty feet up. 
Uncle Zeke produced a cherished shotgun. The 
barrel had once burst, by reason of the muzzle. 
being accidently plugged with mud, and had been 


thereafter cut down, so that it was less than a foot 
in length. In spite of its misfortune, Uncle Zeke 
assured us that it was still a wonderful shooter, 
We scattered and gave him a free field. Ina properly 
conducted coon hunt, a coon, like a fox, must be 
killed by dogs or not at all. Uncle Zeke told us that 
this one, as soon as he heard the shot, although 
uninjured, would come down, like Davy Crockett’s 
coon. Sure enough, when the shot cut through the 
branches well above the animal, he started slowly 
down the trunk, headforemost, like a squirrel, and 
never stopped until he reached a branch some 
twenty feet above the yelping pack. Then, with 
hardly a pause, he launched himself right into their 
midst. As he came through the air, we could see him 
slashing with his claws, evidently limbering up. 
He struck the ground only to disappear in a wave of 
dogs. In a minute, he fought himself clear, and 
managed to get his back against the tree. Then 
followed a great exhibition of scientific fighting. 
The coon was perfectly balanced on all four feet 
and did wonderful execution with his flexible fore. 
paws, armed with sharp, curved claws. He went 
through that mongrel pack like a lightweight 
champion in a street fight. Ducking, side-stepping, 
slashing, and biting fiercely in the clinches, he broke 
entirely through the circle and started off at a 
brisk trot toward the thick woods. The pack fol- 
lowed after him, baying ferociously, but doing 
nothing more. Not one of them would venture again 
into close quarters. Though we came back empty- 
handed, not even Uncle Zeke grudged that coon his 
life. 


Plucking the Prussian Eagle 


Why the Rhineland and Ruhr Should Be Created a Separate 
Federal State Within the Reich 


By R. 0. Fulton Husband 


-nomena of the last few months is the resusci- 
tation of the movement to create within the 
German Empire a new federal State out of the 
resent Prussian provinces of Rhineland and West- 
phalia. Among the prominent sponsors of the 
proposal is Dr. Eikelenz, the Reichstag leader of 
the German Democratic party. 

This movement must not be confused with the 
agitation for a so-called Rhineland Republic which, 
encouraged by certain interested powers, has been 
shown in its true light, and collapsed ignominiously 
after the disturbances of last autumn. 


— the many interesting political phe- 


The movement with which the name of Dr. 
EFikelenz is associated derives it chief support from 
the Democratic, Centre, and Majority Socialist 
groups — parties which are alike opposed to the 
aggressive Pan-Germanism of the Prussian Agrarians 
and Industrialists, as well as to the radical 
doctrines of the Independent Socialists and Cont- 
munists. It originated at the time of the Armis 
tice, when it appeared as though the Revolutionary 
leaders in Berlin were bent on leading Germany 11 
the footsteps of Russia. The excesses of the So- 
diers’ and Workmen’s Councils in the large citiés 
of Rhineland and Westphalia increased this feat, 
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while the utter demoralization of many formations 
and units of the returning troops, all of which had 
to pass through Rhenish territory, in compliance 
with the terms of the Armistice, brought home to 
the inhabitants of western Germany, at least, the 
magnitude of the German defeat. The Rhinelanders 
realized that occupation of their territory by foreign 
armies was likely to last for a considerable period 
of years; they hoped that a newly created State 
would enjoy the good will of the Western powers 
whose hostility appeared to be directed chiefly 
against Prussia, while if Germany should tempora- 
rily go to pieces in an orgy of Bolshevism, the new 
State would serve as a rallying ground for the forces 
of law and order. 

Unfortunately, their calculations miscarried. In 
the first place, the new German Government suc- 
ceeded in putting down the rebellion, largely owing 
to the support of the loyal elements of the old 
Prussian Army. A partition of Prussia, in which the 
Rhineland, Hanover, and perhaps Hesse would 
secede and become self-governing States within the 
Empire, was not exactly regarded with enthusiasm 
at Berlin, although provision for such a contin- 
gency appears in the Constitution of Weimar. 
Secondly, the Allies were at first careful to interfere 
as little as possible in German internal politics, and 
appear to have been extraordinarily blind to the 
possibilities of the situation in 1919. The writer 
has talked with Rhinelanders of every class and 
political persuasion, and was astounded when he 
realized how easily the project would have gone 
through, had the Allied powers shown any disposi- 


tion to support the movement. 


j nag Treaty of Versailles put an effectual’ stop 
to it. Prussia had lost more than any other 
State by the terms of the Peace. A very thorough 
and far-reaching propaganda was at once instituted 
to prevent any further dismemberment of what was 
still the largest and most important State in Ger- 
many. Further, the intrigues of the French military 
authorities at Mainz, with a new party under Dr. 
Dorten which advocated complete separation from 
Germany and the erection of a “Rhineland Re- 
public” under Allied protection, rendered it ad- 
visable, if only on patriotic grounds, that the 
original scheme be pigeonholed. America and Great 
Britain, moreover, were opposed to any separatist 
movement, and the negotiations with Dr. Dorten 
cost General Mangin, the French commander-in- 
chief, his position. 

Events of the following years strengthened the 
Position of the advocates of a strong Prussia. 
Despite the result of the plebiscite in Upper Silesia, 
Prussia had to cede some of her richest coal and 
ton territories to Poland. Germany’s failure to 
comply with the conditions imposed at the Con- 
erence of London in 1921 brought about the 


immediate occupation of the Rhine harbors of Diis- 
seldorf, Duisburg, and Ruhrort, with the further 
menace of the occupation of the Ruhr area, which 
was only averted at the eleventh hour by the forma- 
tion of a new Cabinet under Dr. Wirth, pledged to 
accept the conditions of the Entente. 

The erection of a customs barrier until Germany 
should give pledges for her good behavior, and the 
recrudescence of the separatist activities under 
Smuts and Dorten, which obviously had the ap- 
proval of the French and Belgian authorities, seemed 
to justify the contention of the Prussian party that 
any attempt to weaken Prussia was in reality giving 
support and comfort to Germany’s foes. The situa- 
tion in 1922 and 1923 through the occupation of the 
Ruhr grew steadily worse, culminating in the dis- 
orders of last autumn in the Rhineland and the 
Palatinate. In many districts, openly supported by 
the French and Belgian authorities, armed bands 
drove out the German officials, usurped the func- 
tions of government, and might have succeeded in 
carrying their plans to a successful issue, but for the 
strong opposition of Great Britain and certain neu- 
tral powers. The situation has, however, radically 
changed in the past few months. Publication of the 
reports of the Dawes and McKenna committees, 
their adoption by the Reparations Commission, and 
their acceptance, at least in principle, by all the 
powers concerned have created an immeasurably 
better atmosphere, and justify hopes of a durable 
settlement of that very thorny problem. Not that 
the reports are perfect. The experts were hampered 
in their investigations by the restrictions laid down 
by the French Government: in many quarters the 
failure to fix a total sum is thought likely to lead to 
serious consequences. But because the committees 
heard both sides of the case with absolute impartial- 
ity, and subordinated political to business considera- 
tions, even the Germans admit that they have had 
for the first time “a square deal.” 


UGO STINNES’ death removes from the 
stage a man who ever since the Armistice has 
exercised a sinister influence in European politics. 
It is still too early to estimate accurately the part 
he played, but it is certain that he was responsible 
for the failure of the Rathenau-Loucheur negotia- 
tions at Weisbaden in 1921, and the views expressed 
in his subsidized press, attacking the policy of “ Ful- 
fillment,” helped to hound Erzberger and Rathe- 
nau to their deaths, and brought about the fall of 
Fehrenbach, Wirth, and Cuno. He was the instiga- 
tor and the leader of the Industrial groups’ opposi- 
tion to the policy of ‘Fulfillment,’ and as such, 
must take his full share of responsibility for the 
events culminating in the occupation of the Ruhr. 
Again, the Monarchist movement, which not so 
long ago appeared to be on the point of success, has 
received a distinct setback. Stinnes’ death may 
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account in part for this, but the revelations made at 
the trial of Ludendorff and Hitler, and the fact that 
the Monarchist leaders are utterly bankrupt in 
statesmanship, have opened the eyes of a large 
section of German opinion as to their ultimate aims. 
Now that France has repudiated the Poincaré- 
Millerand group which furnished the principal 
weapons for the German Nationalists, moderate 
opinion, which represents the great majority, will 
certainly support the Marx Cabinet in its efforts to 
put into operation the recommendations of General 
Dawes’ committee. It is impossible to accuse the 
French nation any longer of “militarism”; the new 
parliamentary leaders have declared expressly their 
intention of liquidating the Ruhr adventure directly 
the machinery necessary to make the report effec- 
tive is in working order. 

The solution, therefore, of one of the two great 
problems which have disturbed Europe ever since 
the Armistice appears to be at hand. There remains 
the question of French security. So long as M. 
Poincaré was in power, no solution was pos- 
sible, as, rightly or wrongly, he refused to be- 
lieve in the -good intentions of the German 
Government and insisted on concrete guarantees. 
Even Dr. Cuno’s proposal to neutralize the Rhine- 
land and place it under an administrator nominated 
by a neutral power failed to move him. His policy 
toward Germany was dictated quite as much by 
fear of a coming war of revenge as by a desire to 
obtain reparations; military considerations played 
an important part in the occupation of the Ruhr, 
as well as the other strips of territory around 
Darmstadt, Mannheim, and Kehl, and the ad- 
ministration of the occupied territories was military 
rather than civil. 

But the new men in power in France have a 
different conception of the problem. They believe 


Or ——*a——_? 


A Lace Maker of Nazareth 
By Mary Brent Whiteside 


So Mary might have looked in later years, 
Living old dreams beside the dim bazaars. 
Her eyes’ deep shadows are the tomb of tears, 
And in their light, are secrecies of stars. 
As Spring comes softly to this hilltop place, 

With coronals to crown the almond trees, 


that the solution is to be found rather in the rap. 
prochement of peoples and the elimination of pos. 
sible causes of strife. Thus, they are ready to 
codperate with Great Britain in bringing about the 
admission of Germany into the League of Nations 
It is now the turn of Germany to do her part. In 
this, the resuscitation of the movement for the crea. 
tion of a federal Rhenish State, occupying a position 
in the Empire similar to Wurttemberg and Baden, is 
of happy augury. 

Culturally and historically, the Rhineland has al] 
through the ages belonged to the Catholic south 
rather than to the Protestant north, and came under 
Prussian rule only at the general settlement which 
liquidated the Napoleonic wars. Even today, the 
Prussian official from the Baltic is disliked as q 
foreigner. Rhineland interests have been sacrificed 
repeatedly for Berlin and KGnigsberg. The westem 
German States understand the French tempera. 
ment. Harmonious relations long existed between 
the two peoples until Prussia made good her footing 
on the Rhine. The creation of a new Rhenish State, 
therefore, would go a long way toward dispelling 
legitimate French fears, and should prove unaccept- 
able only to the militarists of both nations. The 
Rhinelanders have seen their country too often 
occupied by foreign troops and ravaged by fire 
and sword; they are too conscious of their geographi- 
cal situation not to oppose war with all the means 
in their power. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
Dr. Eikelenz and his friends will have the courage 
to lead the movement to a successful conclusion, 
and that the example of the Rhineland may be 
followed by Hanover and Prussian Hesse, thereby 
reducing Prussia to her rightful position, and a- 
suririg to the various German peoples the right to 
maintain their individuality within a truly repre. 
sentative German Empire. 
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So grief is touched with glory in her face, 
And wears an April’s ardent fragrances. 


“My boys knew all the hills of Galilee, 
And where the lilies of the field grow red, 
They gathered little offerings for me, 
And then — they went away to war,” she said. 
Day long she dreams of lilies and of death, ) 
And boys — that come no more to Nazareth. 
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Readers and Writers 


N the high and far-off days before the 

Great War, when it was my pleasure 
to read each week the London. New 
Statesman, still bathed in the glow of 
Fabian brilliance which was to be the 
mark of the review launched under the 
auspices of Bernard Shaw and Sidney 
Webb —in those happy days of long 
ago, there were frequently highly divert- 
ing articles by Mr. Philip Guedalla. In 
the less serene years after the Armistice, 
| acquired a tall tome entitled, “Supers 
and Supermen,” which proved, on ex- 
amination, to be a reprint of most of 
those articles which pleased me so much; 
buton this occasion, the Horatian maxim, 
that the reading which has pleased once 
will please again, did not stand the test 
of time so well as other less intellectual 
dicta of that charming hedonist. Mr. 
Guedalla repeated his jokes, sometimes 
literally, sometimes with minor variations, 
and the book suffered accordingly. 

Since then, not even the enthusiasm 
engendered by “The Second Empire” 
could tempt me to return to my former 
state of expectancy, so I allowed “Mas- 
ters and Men,” also, to go unhonored and 
unsung, so far as I was concerned, al- 
though by that time, Philip Guedalla 
wasa name with which to conjure in many 
American circles. His latest volume, how- 
ever, “A Gallery,” tempted me once 
more, and I confess that I am reverting 
to, perhaps not the old ecstasy, — for 
alas! I am older myself, — but at least 
to that becoming state of receptivity 
which prompts me to proclaim here the 
merits of this entertaining book. It is 
divided into five sections, with an inter- 
lude devoted to Mr. Compton Macken- 
ue, of all people in the world, whose 
Michael Fane “went to St. Paul’s for 
about three hundred pages,” and then 
went to Paddington railway station “and 
caught the second volume to Oxford” 
—a characterization of the author’s 
method which has the admirable quality 
of agreeing exactly with my own impres- 
sion of that cradle-to-the-grave type 
of fiction, which flourished exceedingly 
when “Sinister Street” was young and 
all the world was fair. 

Mr. Guedalla’s five sections are: 
“Landscapes,” “The Seven Sages,” “The 
Seven Sleepers,” “The Seven Lamps of 
Liberalism,” and “Shadows.” In the 
frst, he records his impressions of such 
places as Fez, Biarritz, and Mandalay; 
in the second, Anatole France, Thomas 
Hardy, Wells, Shaw, Conrad, Galsworthy, 
and Arnold Bennett; in the fifth, the 
Empress Eugénie, Marcel Proust, and 
lady Palmerston. The rest of these 


By Ernest Boyd 


essays is devoted to all the politicians 
and statesmen, from John Morley to 
Stanley Baldwin, who have occupied the 
public mind in England for the past fifty 
years. It will be seen that Mr. Guedalla 
has catholic tastes, as befits the historian 
he is in his serious moments. His political 
sketches, as their title grouping indicates, 
are shrewd and amusing. I especially 
recommend the lengthy portrait of 
Lloyd George as one of his best vivi- 
sections of the political animal. He is one 
of the incalculable advantages “which 
Great Britain has derived from omitting 
to persecute her dissenting Protestants,” 
and his capture of the affections of the 
British people during the war is compared 
to the wooing of a cave man. His touch 
is most clearly perceived in the peace 
treaties, for “the ingenious accommoda- 
tions, which gradually converted the 
settlement from a set of copy-book max- 
ims into a casus belli worthy of adult 
statesmen, owe much to the persevering 
tact of Mr. Lloyd George; and his country- 
men, with some malice, insist firmly upon 
remembering only its more questionable 
features in connection with his name.” 


T is not easy to write anything even 
mildly readable about Bernard Shaw, 

as I have discovered on opening a little 
book about him which has just been 
written by Mr. Edward Shanks for that 
series of English “Writers of To-Day,” 
in which Miss Rebecca West’s “Henry 
James” still remains the one bright spot. 
These books were published here by 


Henry Holt and Company, but so far, 


I have seen no signs of their adding these 
two new volumes which have appeared 
in London — for there is also a book on 
H. G. Wells by Ivor Brown, replacing 
the earlier, out-of-print volume by J. D. 
Beresford. Mr. Guedalla, however, has 
written an essay on Shaw which is quite 
amusing and justifies its existence, to 
that extent. “Mr. Shaw, like Tithonus, 
has discovered the secret of eternal age. 
He is emphatically the boy who would, 
however young he might appear to be, 
grow up... . He is a rare, an almost 
alarming case of accelerated develop- 
ment.” Having begun early in life to 
lecture his fellow men, he has fulfilled 
his stern duty of setting everybody right, 
for “he has never underrated his own 
significance as a thinker. His opinions 
upon typography, oratorio, and munici- 
pal politics extort his unqualified admira- 
tion; and he has almost equaled his own 
expectations as a clothing, food, or even 
spelling reformer.” In circles where the 
best thought of King Edward’s reign is 


advanced, Bernard Shaw has great in- 
fluence. “He shares the politics of the 
Labor party — those queer pietists who 
direct the onward march of progress with 
eyes turned back to the vague Victorian 
figure of Karl Marx.” 


R. GUEDALLA’S squib at the 
expense of the Marcel Proust cult 
is diverting to those who, like myself, 
have incurred frowns over here by daring 
to query the vast enthusiasm which that 
name — once regarded by all editors as 
a misprint for Marcel Prévost, as I knew 
to my cost, and as Mr. Guedalla reminds 
us with the assurance that comes only , 
from the actual experience — arouses in 
certain literary circles. His theory is that 
the humility of the English dictates that 
“at any given moment there should be 
at least one book in a foreign language 
which they must have read. It need not 
be a particularly interesting book. But 
it should, at all costs, be extremely long.” 
“The English who have always preferred 
their geniuses dead” were attracted by 
Proust because his works were “almost 
posthumous” when they reached Eng- 
land. And so we have that astounding 
“Tribute to Marcel Proust,” wherein so 
many amiable and clean-limbed English- 
men profess their delight in that morbid 
and perverse genius, but show, for the 
most part, unmistakable signs of never 
having read him. “The vogue,” say Philip 
Guedalla, “has risen into a cult; and the 
cult, embracing the cultured masses, has 
deepened into a wave; until the whole of 
our literary taste is threatened by the 
towering line of this tidal, this positively 
Marcel wave.” 

I might quote Mr. Guedalla indefinitely, 
but I content myself with avowing my 
pleasure, my renewed pleasure, after a 
period of backsliding, in this deft, gay 
style, which says a number of really 
profound things with an appropriate 
frivolousness. It is a kind of writing which 
does not seem to be cultivated in these 
States, for the professionally irreverent 
younger intellectuals affect an elephan- 


- tine humor, when they are not staggering 


in the soggy mess of an oh, so learned 
prose. I have cited on occasion notable 
specimens of the writing which passes for 
an improvement upon the austere clarity 
of bygone days. I will conclude by en- 
treating all connoisseurs of the absurd to 
meditate upon the unsigned editorial 
comment which is once more adorning the 
rococo pages of the Dia/. As an alternative 
to the entrancing “Cross Word Puzzle 
Book,” these editorial pages have no 
equal. They make illiteracy a fine art. 
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Fiction Stranger Than Fact 
By D. R. 


Mrs. Paramor. By Louis Joseph Vance. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


Woopsmoke. By Francis Brett Young. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


Stupies In Murper. By Edmund Lester 
Pearson. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3.00. 


F these three volumes, two deal with 
an imaginary world, and one with 
a world of grim reality. Among the 
activities of men and women, none is more 
usual and ordinary than making love, and 
none, one hopes and believes, is less usual 
or ordinary than committing murder. 
Yet, in this instance, the two novels 
which have to do with the commonplace 
performance of love-making are wilder, 
stranger things than Mr. Pearson’s dis- 
cussion of outstanding murders. 

The first novel, “Mrs. Paramor,”’ is 
strange with the strangeness of unreality. 
Mr. Vance, one feels, in his story of the car- 
diac adventures of the cocktail-country- 
club-suburban New York Set, is moving 
in worlds not altogether realized by him. 
The Smart Set is confused, somehow, 
in his mind with the Smart Aleck Set. 
Members of New York clubs—as he 
assures us — of the most austere implica- 
tions, converse in the style of moving- 
picture actors, relaxed in their Holly- 
wood bungalows, yet careful to omit a 
final “‘g,” and to address one another as 
“Old Chap.” Without knowing much — 
and one thanks God for these lesser 
mercies — about the suburban New York 
set, one is, nevertheless, convinced that 
Mr. Vance knows less. People do not talk 
or act like the people in “Mrs. Paramor,” 
and that, too, is a mercy. The statistics 
of homicide in suburban New York would 
be still more alarming if -Mr. Vance were 
a true prophet, and, though the homicides 
were justifiable, they would still be a 
reflection on our Anglo-Saxon phlegm 
and self-control. If deceived wives, as 
Mr. Vance portrays them, blubbered to 
other women to give them back their 
husbands, one might well despair for this 
Republic. Fortunately, despite the smart 
setting and the smarter style, one pre- 
serves a conviction that Mr. Vance has 
studied life in the movies, and that — 
with all its horrible commutations and 
permutations of gin and vermouth and 
stockbrokers and their wives — the better 
bred products of capitalistic society in the 
United States are not living in so flat- 
headed a promiscuity as he would have 
us believe. Most of us are desperately 
respectable. 

The other story is wild and strange, not 
from the unreality of its human quality, 
but because of its exotic setting, because 


the characters are plunged into an at- 
mosphere of exotic jungle. Far, isolated, 
away —the triangle of ‘Woodsmoke,” 
a British officer on leave, a silent, re- 
strained wife, and her _neurasthenic 
drunkard of a husband, face the sullen 
mystery of Africa, with no one about them 
but their native porters, and always 
pressing against them the malevolent, 
veiled menace of a hostile German “ Resi- 
dent” and his bastard Greek subordinate. 
In this hostile setting, with thunder 
grumbling on the horizon and in the 
sombre depths of the jungle, and with 
high explosives always aching to explode 
in the triangle itself, we wait breathlessly 
for the lightning to strike. There is some- 
thing of the sustained climax, the 
suspense of Conrad in Mr. Young’s presen- 
tation of his theme. As the manufacturers 
of blurbs say, it is a “gripping” story. 
Mr. Young is on the right path, but has 
not yet reached the top of the hill. If he 
would quite cut loose from the commer- 
cial tradition, from the cabins, cribs, and 
confines of the Saturday Evening Post 
school, he might be an artist of first-rate, 
or almost first-rate, quality. As it is, he 
is a first-rate story-teller, and that is 
something. It is even a very great deal. 

Mr. Pearson approaches the Borden 
Case or the Twenty-third Street Murder 
with the urbanity of a gentleman about 
to drink a glass of port. A sound murder 
is to be tasted, considered, looked at 
against the light, candlelight preferred, 
with the discrimination of a connoisseur 
and the tolerance of a man of the world. 
One is so often disappointed in even the 
most promisingly labeled murder. Often 
a bovine jury and a sentimental press 
completely fail to appreciate the inward- 
ness of a mystery which we, sitting in our 
libraries, can solve for them out of hand, 
with only a lift of the eyebrows, and a 
gesture of whimsical fatigue at being 
forced thus to explain the obvious. 

Kindly and gently, Mr. Pearson pre- 
sents his mysteries with mildly cynical 
comments on the human frailties involved, 
and a perfectly lucid exposition of the 
events — so far as known. Dug up from 
books and newspapers, not one of his 
five transcripts of murder smells of the 
lamp. Some of them, such as the story 
of “Mate Bram” of the Herbert Fuller, 
are, in essence, restrained, sombre pic- 
tures, the confused, dark spirit of man 
in that dim borderland where motive 
blurs and action precedes thought, where 
insane devils twitch and grimace, where, 
deeper than the mystery of the sea, more 
sullen than the mystery of the earth, 
lurks the tangle of a soul which has lost 
its innocence. Mr. Pearson wastes no 
time on the probing of metaphysical 


mysteries, but with all the good will in 
the world, he finds it hard to be urbanely 
sophisticated over the axe work in the 
cabin of the Herbert Fuller. 

De Quincey could write on the art of 
murder with an irony never so biting as 
when it was lightest. Mr. Pearson jg 
incapable of the profounder depths of 
irony. He is treading on dangerous ground, 
Murder, one feels, should never be dis. 
cussed except by a master, by the great 
man of his generation, by him who best 
can interpret the mystical implications 
of killing, which is the forcible hurling of 
a human soul, a “demon,” naked, defense. 
less, out of this world, out of this reality, 
out of this thing known and experienced, 
into blackness, into the unknown, into 
a world, an experience, altogether differ. 
ent. It is a thing intrinsically so dreadful, 
an act so inhuman in its superhuman 
results, that its discussion should be ap. 
proached only by one conscious of its 
more than physical attributes, one to 
whom it is more than a mystery in the 
sense that Button, Button, Who’s Got 
the Button is a mystery. Mr. Pearson 
treads delicately and somewhat mincingly 
on this dangerous ground. If he fails to 
round out entirely his studies of murder, 
at least he presents them adequately as 
far as he goes. In his civilized, disil- 
lusioned manner, he tells the story of the 
murder in question with a very unusual 
clarity in exposition; his narrative is 
beautifully lucid. His comments and 
asides are keen, witty often, and some- 
times a shade too flippant for the nerves 
of the sensitive reader. It is a book 
of horror which one reads with a quiet 
enjoyment. This in itself is a triumph of 
manner, if not insight. Mr. Pearson be- 
longs really to the Augustan age. He is, 
or was, one gathers, a librarian. 





Dexterous Criticism 


James Joyce, His First Forty Years. 
By Herbert S. Gorman. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. $2.00. 


HE distinction of Herbert Gorman’s 

critical appreciation of James Joyce 
compels the Puritanical reviewer to strain 
the quality of his severity toward that 
Apostle of the Unspeakable and reconsider 
a rooted distaste for ugliness however 
faithfully depicted. Mr. Gorman’s praise 
is not only sincere and spirited, but so 
admirably rationalized as to be plausible, 
if not convincing. Although doubtless 
innocent of the need, Mr. Joyce has found 
a powerful advocate in a writer of such 
vigorous and charming dexterity. The 
book is a sympathetic, an enthusiastic, 
study from the critical viewpoint of the 
J. E. Spingarn school — that all expres- 
sion is art, and the artist is to be judged 
solely on the completeness and (conjec- 
tured) accuracy of his expression, To 
Mr. Gorman, Joyce is the messiah of a 
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new literary era, one dedicated to the 
“impartial recording of the subconscious 
mind” —an achievement which by the 
very nature of the subconscious mind, as 
apprehended by the layman, would ap- 
pear to be impossible. But, after all, why 
not miracles in the new literary faith? 
In the dark lexicon of the Expressionist, 
there is no such word as “fail,” since one 
can count on an overwhelming number 
of “unprintables.” The hardest-shelled 
reactionary cannot question the enlarge- 
ment of the English vocabulary by the 
works of Joyce —although its enrich- 
ment can be assured only in the agri-cul- 
tural sense. One may or may not accept 
Joyce as a redeemer of literary art, but 
Mr. Gorman’s essay will delight those al- 
ready convinced and shake the opposition 
of skeptics by the well-nigh irresistible 
appeal of capable, imaginative criticism. 
D. B. Wootsey. 





Evolution I nstead of 
Revolution 


By Walter S. Hinchman 


Epucation Moves Aueap. By Eugene 
Randolph Smith. Boston: The Atlantic 
Monthly Press. $2.00. 


HE title of Mr. Smith’s book will no 

doubt cause certain reactionaries to 
“damn him at a venture.” But it will 
prove a disappointment, equally, to those 
who dream of educational panaceas. 
Fortunately, Mr. Smith is not greatly 
concerned with either group of extremists. 
He believes in discipline, but not in stupid 
repression; he believes in progress, but he 
insists on evolution rather thanrevolution. 
The chief value of his little volume, how- 
ever, lies not in the statement of theories 
and beliefs, but in a collection of instances 
which show just how, specifically, educa- 
tion bas moved ahead during the: past 
generation. In this “Survey of Progressive 
Methods,” as the subtitle reads, he 
touches not only classroom work, but such 
matters as health and character forma- 
tion. “The school,” he says significantly, 
“must become the smaller community, 
the practice community, if you will, 
where justice and consideration, self-re- 
lance, and true responsibility — even 
democracy itself—are built into the 
characters of the children.” Originally, 
talks to parents and teachers, the book is 
pleasantly informal. It is perhaps too 
slight to be of more than suggestive value 
to teachers, but it is on this account well 
suited to busy parents. It may possibly 
be objected that the author, particularly 
in his discussion of character formation, 
assumes too readily that the majority of 
children belong to what psychologists call 
the “suggestible” type, and that the 
Majority of parents can accomplish a de- 
tachment, a patience and self-control, a 
leisure and an energy, which have hitherto 


been peculiar to saints. The great virtue 
of the book, in any event, lies in the fact 
that it records what has been actually and 
successfully done for a number of years. 
This record is important and encouraging. 

As a basis of discussion, the chapter on 
“Interest and School Work” offers the 
most material. The author’s instances are 
taken chiefly from younger children, not 
only free from the inhibitions of later 
adolescence, but not yet submerged by 
the tide of extra curricular pursuits which 
modern life has supplied quite as abun- 
dantly as it has supplied other things. 
Some of these pursuits, Mr. Smith shows, 
can be articulated with the school work; 
and I suspect that he could make a pretty 
good case for girls, in this connection, up 
to and through college. But what of those 
boys who eat, sleep, and dream athletics 
or social jazz, to the exclusion of every- 
thing else? What of the cynical young 
man who admits that he is “ashamed,” 
but who would “rather be ashamed than 
get up’? Or of the bland barbarian who 
isn’t even ashamed? These questions are 
asked with no intention of finding fault 
with Mr. Smith’s case for interest rather 
than compulsion; nothing is to be gained 
by assuming that boys are a perverse 
generation of vipers! Indeed, it would not 
be difficult to show that the trouble more 
often lies, as the head of Andover has 
pointed out, with the parents and with 
a perverse civilization than with the boy. 
But we want to know, specifically, what 
can be done with the older boy. He is a 
very different person from the susceptible 
“kid”; just increasing the dose won’t do. 
No one is better equipped than Mr. Smith 
to tell us what has been done so far or to 
present a temperate statement of what 
may wisely be attempted. May the ques- 
tion provoke him to another volume. 


Facts About Health 


Pusuic HEALTH IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Harry H. Moore. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $4.00. 


CLEAR, interesting, compact book 

on a scientific or technical subject 
is indeed rare; here is one. The subject of 
public health is taken up from every 
angle and treated with authority. The 
human and economic costs of disease, 
past and present warfare against it, the 
exploitation of ignorance regarding it, 
efforts toward widespread physical edu- 
cation, new fields of public health activ- 
ities: all are treated adequately and to 
the point. Statements are backed up by 
notes. A number of enlightening statis- 
tics are assembled. An amazing mass of 
fact and information has the author 
gathered from every nook and cranny of 
our country, digested, and presented to 
the reader in accessible, time-saving form. 
The causes, characteristics, symptoms, 
and results, individual and social, of our 





more popular ailments, he conveniently 
sums up. He even takes a glance at our 
health fads, mental cures, Couéisms, 
radio cures, and similar panaceas. In 
short, he has drawn up a handy health 
compendium, which is at the same time 
comparatively good reading: the kind of 
book that wide-awake people should own, 
read, and keep at hand. BF? 


Readable Travel 


Mapacascar. By Chase Salmon Osborn. 
New York: Republic Publishing Co. 
$5.00. : 

HASE S. OSBORN, the indefatiga- 

ble former governor of Michigan, 
who hunts information and big game 
in out-of-the-way corners of the world, 
demonstrates in this book that Madagas- 
car is one of the wonder islands of the 
planet. With regard to size, population, 
scenery, soil, and mineral wealth, and 
variety of fauna and flora, the great island 
dependency of France deserves to rank 
higher than it does in the estimation oj 
the traveling public. That it is no better 
known is due to the narrow French 
policy which from 1896 until quite re- 
cently has discouraged investment by the 
nationals of other governments. 

For the Malagasy people, the author 
has little but kind words, describing them 
as hospitable and intelligent. Their 
history under their dynasties proves, in 
his opinion, the possession of a measure 
of political sense, manifested chiefly 
through several enlightened native kings 





‘and queens who, in the years preceding 


effective French occupation, accepted 
substantial reforms at the suggestion of 
English missionaries. Indeed, the. repre- 
sentatives of the London Missionary 
Society in that field earned Mr. Osborn’s 
admiration so thoroughly that he has 
dedicated his book to that organization. 
Since “Rain” took the boards, such 
tributes have been rare indeed; the 
pendulum is perhaps swinging back. 

Although the inhabitants of Madagas- 
car are of many blood strains, one 
language is dominant —a Malayan dia- 
lect. Curiously enough,not a few Malagasy 
families might be traced back to New 
England origins, as Madagascar was a 
frequent haven for whalers. It boasted, 
too, of a thriving pirate colony in the days 
when piracy was a popular road to for- 
tune. But in spite of the early visits of 
many seafarers, it was not until nearly the 
close of the Nineteenth Century that the 
French made themselves effective masters 
of the great island off the African coast. 

The author poses an interesting ques- 
tion for geologists and geographers in his 
theory that Madagascar was torn away 
from Africa about 1000 B.c. in the same 
terrific convulsion that created the Great 
Rift Valley, one of the world’s marvels, 
dwarfing the Grand Cajfion. 
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In his declared effort to write a readable 
book, Mr. Osborn has perhaps sacrificed 
something to literary finish. But, un- 
questionably, he has made available a 
wealth of information concerning an area 
hitherto little known and well worth 


study from many angles. 
A. P. 





Saints and Martyrs 


Saint Joan. By Bernard Shaw. New 
York: Brentano’s. $2.25. 


N his eighty-four pages of preface and 
the one hundred and sixty-four pages 
of his play, Mr. Bernard Shaw elaborates 
a new interpretation of the story of Joan. 
Most of his readers will agree with Mr. 
Shaw’s estimate of his own work, in so 
far as he claims to have reéstablished 
medizval values, or rather to have trans- 
lated them into modern values, compre- 
hensible by people uneducated in the 
mentality of the Middle Ages. Mr. Shaw 
does justice to Joan’s judges, to their 
reasoning, to their honest, if dreary, logic; 
he does justice also to Joan, whom he 
calls one of the first of the Protestants, 
one of the first of the nationalists, one of 
the first to apply cold reason to military 
problems. Her mind and instincts were 
masculine and superior. Seeing clearly 
through the fog of fixed ideas and 
prejudices which clouded her contempo- 
raries, she cut across tradition to action. 
A “Galtonian visualizer” she heard her 
own conceptions through the voices of 
her saints. An authentic saint herself, as 
proved by the Preface and the Epilogue, 
she was to her fellow leaders and rivals an 
intolerable person. Saints are unhandy 
things to have about the house, which is 
doubtless the reason why most of them 
are martyrs. We find, in short, that we 
“can’t do business” with saints, and so, 
as a rule, we kill them. 

For Mr. Shaw’s interpretation of Joan’s 
life and times we have nothing but praise. 
It is the most intelligent, plausible, sensi- 
ble summary of the story of Joan which 
has yet appeared. Whether or not Mr. 
Shaw sufficiently acknowledges his debt 
to M. Anatole France and his obvious 
absorption of large pieces of M. France’s 
doctrine is beside the point. A critic 
might question his opinion of Joan’s mili- 
tary genius. But with such reservations 
as will occur to readers whose prejudices 
run counter to Mr. Shaw’s, the book re- 
mains an outstanding achievement as a 
historical interpretation. 

As a play, — in book form, — it is ob- 
viously effective. Sympathetic, witty, 
satirical, ironic, it maintains a high level 
of interest, rising in the “big scenes,” 
such as the trial or the conversation be- 
tween Warwick and Cauchon, into a 
powerful dramatic tension. On the stage, 
it must be as effective a play as Mr. Shaw 
has ever produced. 


The cream of the jest is in the Epilogue, 
where all the characters who have be- 
trayed, wronged, or failed Joan in the 
flesh, rise up, after her canonization, to 
call her blessed. When, however, she offers 
to return to earth, Cauchon exclaims: 
“A heretic is always better. dead. And 
mortal eyes cannot distinguish the saint 
from the heretic.” No. That would be un- 
comfortable and inconvenient. All with- 
draw in dismay and consternation. All, 
that is, except the ruffianly English sol- 
dier, whose vacation from hell of one day 
in the year is granted because he gave 
two crossed sticks to Joan at the stake; 
but at the stroke of midnight he, too, 
leaves, and the curtain falls after Joan’s 
cry: “O God, that madest this beautiful 
earth, when will it be ready to receive 
Thy saints? How long, O Lord, how long?” 

Effective, ironic, intelligent — a strong 
satire and a noble piece of work. Yet, 
somehow, failing to be more than that. 
The deeper irony, the profounder vision, 
the nobler language which might have 
built on this keen, clean framework a 
great work of art, a monument of endur- 
ing literature — these Mr. Shaw does not 
and cannot give us. He remains original, 
clever in the best sense, wiser than most, 
and honest in his craft, but without the 
greatness of the inevitable artist. The 
story of Joan is still to be written in its 
ultimate form. 

E. 





Money and Morals 


Prosiems or Pustic Finance. By Jens 
P. Jensen. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $3.00. 


“PUBLIC service will be no better 

than the people. It is a question of 
fundamental morals,’ says Professor 
Jensen. National expenditure since the 
first inauguration of President Wilson has 
exceeded the total from Washington to 
Wilson, including the Civil War. States 
blithely vote hundreds of millions of 
fifty-year, four-per-cent bonds to build 
roads that are worn out in ten years. 
Each session of Congress and Legislature 
appropriates billions or millions which 
various classes dip from the pockets of 
the rest of us through the public treasury. 
Recent public finance reminds one of 
Thomas Carlyle’s characterization of so- 
ciety as a basket of serpents, striving 
each to raise itself by wriggling on top of 
the bodies of the others. 

Standards of personal expense are de- 
termined largely by those of public 
expenditure. If our national budget in- 
creases sixfold, as it has since Speaker 
Reed’s billion-dollar Congress, the extra 
five hundred per cent is reflected in 
twenty-cent milk, twelve-cent bread with 
one cent’s worth of wheat in it, eggs at 
seven cents apiece, and houses at one 
hundred dollars per month that used to 
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rent for thirty dollars. These are only a 
few of the grave problems discussed jn 
detail by Professor Jensen. His book js The 
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The Thoughts of Industry on Power and the Soil 


On the World Plane 


HE thoughts of industry are long, 

long thoughts where they touch 
gience, advertising, and credit. In the 
ast month, London has entertained the 
World Power Conference, the Advertising 
Clubs of the World, and sundry bankers 
whose advices have been influential in the 
all-important matter of reparations. When 
the history of the World War and its 
aftermath has been authoritatively writ- 
ten, it may declare that at the London 
Conference of 1924, statesmen proposed 
and bankers disposed. 

However, the bankers, notwithstanding 
that they seem to have done notable work 
there, functioned behind the scenes, while 
the electrical engineers and advertisers 

formed in the open, with all records 
available. The engineers discussed the 
fundamentals of production in the world 
of tomorrow, and the advertisers, the 
fundamentals of distribution. As these 
become better understood, the business 
cycle becomes less and less of a threat; but 
there still remains a third element in the 
industrial equation which needs to be 
brought on to the world stage in the 
interest alike of industrial and_ social 
progress. When the world’s leading indus- 
trialists meet to discuss their relations 
with their working forces, the event will 
be of epochal importance. That, in the 
fullness of time, is almost sure to happen. 


Basis of Giant Power 


What is Giant Power? Speaking on the 
basis of a survey of his State’s resources, 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania says 
the following are the essential elements of 
aGiant Power program: 

1. Stations capable of producing 650,- 
000 H. P. or more. 

2. These stations to be located near coal 
mines, 

_ 3. Trunk systems of transmission reach- 
ing 220,000 volts. 

4. Integrated transmission and distrib- 
Uting systems. _ 

5. Ample provision for recovery of by- 
Products from fuel consumed. 

6. Distribution to rural population as 
well as industrial communities. 

7. Electrification of railway trunk lines. 

8. Radical reductions in rates, at least 
€qual to economies effected through large- 
scale methods 

Obviously, such a system must tran- 
scend State lines. States with coal and 
water power would be mighty producers 


| of power, with surpluses to sell. Ohio and 


ndiana stations, for instance, would have 
Power to sell to Michigan industries. 
Henry Ford, with Kentucky coal lands 


By Arthur Pound 


and two thirds of his right of way between 
his coal and his factories already in hand, 
may give the country the first large-scale 
demonstration of the economies of mine- 
side electrical production. __ 

But the Pinchot program, in the Gov- 
ernor’s opinion, is a complete negative to 
Mr. Ford’s ambitions to secure Muscle 
Shoals. That property is the key to Giant 
Power service in the South, at least on the 
Giant Power basis. Mr. Pinchot, there- 
fore, concludes that Mr. Ford in Muscle 
Shoals would mean industrial and agri- 
cultural suicide for the South. The case 
remains to be proved. It all depends on 
the Ford operating system and the regu- 
lations set up by public bodies. The key 
argument against Mr. Ford’s Muscle 
Shoals proposal is that he wan lease 
an extremely valuable prope an 
absurdly low figure. Mr. Fore oor 
material for prophecy as well as @ig@worst 
possible object of government charity. In 
the latter guise, he is more vulnerable 
than in the former. Let it rest there. 


Power Farming with Electricity 


The Governor of Pennsylvania is on 
sounder ground when he speaks of the 
hope which Giant Power holds out to the 
rural population. Steam evolution, he 
reminds us, isolated the farms. That is 
precisely true. The steam engine, his- 
torically, has been a concentrating force, 
building new cities and enlarging old ones, 
congesting both population and capital 
(in the form of goods and machines). In 
England, where the steam engine made 
its first triumphant assault on the old 
order, hundreds of hamlets and villages 
literally disappeared in a generation, their 
inhabitants migrating toward the growing 
factory towns with their railways and 
machines. “Rotten boroughs,” in which 
mere handfuls elected members of Parlia- 
ment while growing manufacturing towns 
went unrepresented, multiplied into a 
national evil, cured after years of agita- 
tion by the famous Reform Bill of 1832. 
The hamlet in Wiltshire, where my father 
was born, is at present off the map, and 
only the ancients in its locality know 
where once stood a small but thriving 
community maintained by household 
industry. In Tarbolton, Scotland, sixteen 
years ago, I saw two aged weavers at their 
household looms, the last survivors of a 
simple industrial process which had sup- 
ported their locality for many generations. 

The steam engine on wheels, the motive 
force in railroading, has been a concen- 
trating force from its first day. Man and 
horse can go meandering, but the railroad 
is irretrievably fixed in space. Man and 
horse can stop anywhere, but economy of 


operation dictates that railway trains shall 
be stopped only at certain fixed points 
and those not too frequent. For more than 
a century, the steam engine has been 
drawing humans together, sucking the 
life out of the hamlets that lie in the folds 
of the countryside away from the rails, 
enhancing the comforts and conveniences 
and productivity of town dwellers with- 
out corresponding benefit to the farmers. 

Now, the tide has turned. The motor 
car, almost as mobile as the horse and 
with a wider radius of action, is a force for 
dispersal rather than concentration. Sub- 
urban living claims more and more ad- 
herents every year. Office men can live 
twenty miles from their work, factory 
men, ten to fifteen. Country dwellers, at 
small effort and expense, can get town 
enjoyments, goods, markets. 

Just as the automobile, compared with 
the railroad, is a centrifugal influence in 
society, so is electric power as compared 
with steam power. A tiny wire transmits 
electric energy as well as a huge belt 
transmits steam energy. Given proper 
distribution at fair rates, electricity can 
take much of the drudgery out of both 
man’s and woman’s work on the farm. 
It can run vacuum cleaners as well as 
fanning mills and threshers, pump water 
for the house as well as for the stock, wash 
clothes as well as shred corn. Thus far, 
the words “Power Farming” mean little 
more than trucks, tractors, and various 
stationary machines driven by internal 
combustion engines, but in the good time 
coming, the electric motor will drive its 
noisier competitor out of a wide range of 
farm jobs. Farming will be cleaner, less 
laborious, more systematic, more profit- 
able. With power available on the farm, 
the farmer will sell less raw material and 
more converted material. Certain jobs 
now done in town are altogether likely 
to return to the farm, providing work for 
more hands, checking the flow of popula- 
tion to the towns and ameliorating to that 
extent the isolation of country dwellers. 
What with good roads, automobiles, radio, 
and cheap electric power, the social and 
economic disadvantages of country living 
largely disappear, and the advantages, so 
truly celebrated by poets and philosophers 
from time immemorial, emerge in bold 
relief. 


Our Most Progressive Industry 


Clearly, this evolution depends some- 
what upon rates, and rates depend some- 
what upon regulation. Here we approach 
a central problem of American life. The 
electric-power industry, in the opinion of 
no less a judge than Dr. A. T. Hadley, 

(Continued on page 112) 
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What the World is Doing 


Domestic 


ADMINISTRATION 


N August 2, Carvin Coo.ipcE com- 
pleted his first year as President of 
the United States. President Harpinc 
died August 2, 1923, in San Francisco, and 
early the next morning, Mr. Coo.ipcE 
took the oath of office in Plymouth, Ver- 
mont. Immediately afterwards, a special 
train brought him to Washington. Since 
that time, his absences from his desk have 
been few. He was asked recently what he 
considered the outstanding points of his 
first year in office. His reply was, that the 
general public should be a better judge 
than he. 

In memory of President Harp1ne, the 
White House flag was lowered to half- 
mast. At Marion, Ohio, the home of the 
late President, services were conducted by 
the Harding Memorial Association. Con- 
dolences and floral tributes were received 
from all parts of the nation. Among them 
was one from President and Mrs. Coot- 
1DGE. Mrs. Harpinc, with Brig. Gen. 
Cuares E. Sawyer, personal physician 
to Mr. Harpine, visited the tomb in the 
morning. 


Defense Day 


The Defense Day plans rose to national 
prominence when President Coo.ipcE, in 
a letter to the National Council for the 
Prevention of War, rebuked opponents to 
the projected defense measures. Referring 
to the plans of the War Department, the 
President wrote, “What is proposed for 
September 12 is merely a compliance with 
the purposes of the National Defense Law 
of 1920. It is not a mobilization, and the 
people who first attached to it the term 
‘Mobilization Day’ and then proceeded to 
condemn it, have been utterly unfair... 
The defense test seems to me a means to 
assure the fullest efficiency to the ex- 
tremely modest defense force our country 
maintains.” 

Two days after this expression of the 
President’s views was made public, Gov. 
Cuar.tes W. Bryan of Nebraska, in a 
statement to the press, announced his un- 
willingness to lend active aid to the com- 
manding general of the Seventh Corps 
Area in carrying out the suggestions of the 
Executive. The Governor has notified 
General Duncan that he is not in favor of 
“any plan contemplating mobilization of 
the civil or industrial resources of the 
country, or anything else that savors of a 
national holiday devoted to preparation 
for war.” He has agreed, however, to the 
assembling of the National Guard of 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


Nebraska, and approves the voluntary 
participation of patriotic societies. This 
stand forces upon the Democratic party 
the adoption of a definite attitude toward 
the pacifist issue, and upsets its plan to 
leave the matter to La Fouietre. Mr. 
Davis took prompt action, and backed his 
running mate’s resolutions by declaring 
himself to be in accord with them. Party 
leaders had been apprehensive of an open 
breach between the two Democratic nomi- 
nees, and still fear that Mr. Bryan may 





fais itn te 


(Underwood &§ Underwood) 

Foseph Conrad, master raconteur and one of 
the finest of the English romanticists, is being 
mourned by the thousands who have come to 
know him through bis stories of the sea. 
The photo was taken on the deck of the 
“Tusitalia” when be visited the United 

States in 1923 


adopt other policies which will embarrass 
the party. 

President Coo.ipcE refused to com- 
ment upon the Governor’s declaration, 
but the War Department has replied by 
answering the several objections raised. 
Mr. Bryan’s promise to order the assem- 
blage of National Guard troops, for 
inspection and practice, is held to be ade- 
quate participation, and is all that was 
desired from the governors. 


Elevation of Guns 


The question of interpretation of the 
Arms Limitation Treaty is furnishing dif- 
ficulties for the Department of State. The 
British Government has advised the 


United States and Japan that alteration 
of the firing elevations of guns on capital 
ships would be considered as a breach of 
that treaty, while experts of the Navy De. 
partment, after a close study of the 
clauses referring to reconstruction of ar. 
mament and armor, find no justification 
for the British action. 

The press has not made the purposes 
and the effects of the proposed changes 
very clear. The range of any gun, fired 
under the same conditions of projectile 
weight, propelling charge, and resistance 
to flight, is a function of the angle between 
the axis of the bore of the gun and the 
horizontal. This angle is called the “eleva. 
tion,” and for a maximum range, it has a 
value of about forty-five degrees. Except 
in the cases of seacoast mortars and anti. 
aircraft guns, this elevation is seldom 
reached. Mechanical difficulties of mount. 
ing and operation of heavy naval guns, 
with their tremendous recoil, prohibit the 
use of an elevation much greater than 
twenty degrees. The British guns of large 
caliber employ elevations slightly above 
twenty degrees, but the thirteen Amer. 
ican ships have guns with designed eleva 
tion of only fifteen. As the Secretary of the 
Navy pointed out in his report for 1923, 
this makes a difference of practically two 
miles in range. In a large fleet action, a 
naval force like that of England, with the 
existing differences in elevation, could go 
into action at a range within that of its 
ships of least fire power, and still be be. 
yond the reach of one third of our battle. 
ships. The 5-5 ratio established by the 
Arms Limitation Treaty no longer exists, 
and the American Navy is not superior to 
that of Japan in the proportion of § to 3, 
the relative strength decided upon at that 
time. Only two of our battleships can be 
regarded as being of equal strength with 
the best foreign ships, and even these two 
are inferior in speed and perhaps cruising 
range. 

Wor p Fiyers 


The American world flyers left Brough, 
England, on July 30, after their ’planes had 
been thoroughly reconditioned and new 
engines installed. They made the hop to 
Kirkwall in the Orkney Islands, the first 
stop on the last part of their journey back 
to the United States, in good time, but 
the next day, when they expected to take 
off for Iceland, a heavy fog made the con- 
templated flight impossible. On August 2, 
Lieut. Errc H. Netson drove his ‘plane 
through the fog and reached Iceland, but 
Lieut. Lowe, H. Smirn, flight com 
mander, and Lieut. LeicH Wane wert 
caught in two heavy pockets and forced 
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down. On the following day, another at- 
tempt was made, and Lieutenant SmirH 
pierced through the fog to Iceland, but 
Lieutenant Wape was forced down by en- 
gine trouble, definitely out of the flight. 
The wings and pontoons of his ’plane were 
considerably damaged by his landing and 
attempts to salvage failed. The Iceland 
objective was Hoefn Hornafjord, and a 
second stop will be made at Reykjavik, 
Iceland, before the two remaining ’planes 
hop off for Greenland. Adverse weather 
conditions off Angmagsalik, Greenland, 
have caused some delays, and the flyers 
contemplate a flight direct to Ivigtut, with 
a possible stop on the water for refueling. 
Once communication establishes the most 
feasible route, the jump will be made. 
From Ivigtut, the way leads to Indian 
Harbor, Labrador, the first stop in North 
America. From Indian Harbor, the flyers 
will cross the Strait of Belleisle, skirting 
the western shores of Newfoundland to 
avoid the fogs off the Grand Banks, and 
then head straight for Boston, the first 
contemplated stop in the United States, 


which they are scheduled to reach 
August 15. 

Po.itics 

Republican 


In this period of what might be called 
the “doldrums” of the campaign, the ma- 
jor interest of the Republican party is 
centering about two things: President 
Cooipce’s speech of acceptance to be 
delivered when he is formally notified of 
his nomination in Memorial Continental 
Hall, Washington, August 14, and specu- 
lations on the strength which the La Fot- 
LETTE ticket may hold and the relative 
inroads which it may make on the vote of 
each party. Republican leaders are highly 
optimistic. Senator Georce H. Moses of 
New Hampshire, chairman of the Repub- 
lican senatorial committee, who has just 
completed a tour of the Eastern and Mid- 
dle States, says that the only part of the 
Republican vote to be affected by the in- 
surgent’s candidacy will be that of the 
farmers. In the industrial centers, where it 
is calculated that La Fo.ietre’s appeal 
to labor will have a considerable effect, 
Senator Moses thinks the votes will come 
largely from the Democratic side. The 
situation in the Senate, he predicts, will 
be practically unchanged after the No- 
vember elections. Senators will be elected 
from thirty-three States this year. At 
present, the division is fifty-one Republi- 
cans, forty-three Democrats, and two 
Farmer-Laborites, 

President Coouipce is hard at work 
upon his speech of acceptance. Economy 

be its keynote, and Mr. Coouipce will 
confine himself to a survey of the Repub- 

an party’s achievements since 1920. 

Cuartes G. Dawes, Republican nomi- 
nee for Vice President, will formally open 

€ campaign, according to present plans, 
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Lieut. Leigh Wade, United States Army world flyer, because of engine trouble was forced to 

land off Kirkwall in the Orkney Islands. His’plane was damaged seriously, and Lieutenant 

Wade is definitely out of the flight. The photo shows him talking to British flyers at 
Brough, England, where the American’planes were given a thorough overhauling 


with a speech at Lincoln, Nebraska, home 
of Cuartes W. Bryan, his political op- 
ponent, on August 29. It is understood 
that President Coo.ipcE will make few 
speeches in the campaign, and these have 
not yet been announeed. 


Democratic 


The same attitude of anxious expect- 
ancy which characterizes the lull before 
the storm in the Republican ranks, is ap- 
parent in the paucity of news proceeding 
from the Democratic camp. Mr. Davis 
finished the speech of acceptance which he 
will deliver in Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
on August 11, when he is formally notified 
of his nomination for President by the 
Democratic party, but smilingly refused 
to make any active campaign gestures un- 
til after that date. He has been besieged, 
it is said, by suggestions from all parts of 
the country, advising him of vulnerable 
points in the Republican armor; but so 
far, he has announced his position only by 
saying that he is a believer in “ Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy.” His part in the cam- 
paign will in all probability include a 
score or more speeches in the larger cities 
of the country, with many more “rear 
platform” addresses, but he will avoid the 
strenuous character of a “crossroads 
campaign.” 

Considerable speculation is carried on 
concerning the possibility of Davis’ se- 
curing the 266 electoral votes necessary 
for his election. Dopesters have already 
mapped out a program whereby CooL- 
IDGE is assured of twenty-two more than 
that number, but the Democrats seem not 


disheartened. The Solid South, including 
West Virginia, will give Davis 147 of the 
necessary votes. But he has still to reckon 
with the East and the States west of the 
Mississippi. The ability of CHartes W. 
Bryan, Mr. Davis’ running mate, to line 
up the doubtful States in his vicinity will 
probably do much toward deciding the 
exact dimensions of the candidate’s speak- 
ing tour. 


Progressive 


According to present prospects, the 
major fireworks of the campaign will be 
furnished, not by the two old-line parties, 
but by the insurgent group which has 
indorsed Senators Ropert M. La Fot- 
LETTE of Wisconsin and Burton K. 
WHEELER of Montana for President and 
Vice President, respectively. The tactics 
of “Battling Bob” are too well known to 
need reviewing, and in WHEELER, he has 
found a man after his own heart. The 
particular spectre which the insurgent 
candidates will attempt to shout down is 
that of corruption in government. The 
candidates of the major parties, allied 
with “the interests,” according to their 
accusations, are too conservative to be at- 
tractive to the American people, or to 
make the reforms necessary in the present 
conduct of government. The ticket is sure 
to poll a large labor vote, and one of the 
most important developments in the sit- 
uation is the indorsement of the candi- 
dates by Samuet GompeErs, President of 
the American Federation of Labor. Mr. 
Gompers has made it apparent that his 
approval is concerned only with the 
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two major. candidates of the group, 
and does not extend to any other affilia- 
tions of the Conference for Progressive 
Political Action. He does not believe in 
giving a blanket indorsement to any of the 
three groups, he says. 

The La Fo.rerre-WHEELER ticket is 
generally supposed to be most attractive 
to the farmers and the industrial groups. 
Republican leaders are smiling in their 
sleeves, however, at recent meteorological 
developments which have made it appear 
that the forces of Nature are on their side. 
With the present rise in the grain market 
and sudden optimism among the farmers, 
they believe that much of the insurgent 
thunder against laxity in relieving the 
rural situation has been stolen. 


Foreign 
ENGLAND 
London Conference 


After eighteen days of discussion, the 
Allied plenipotentiaries, meeting in Down- 
ing Street, reached a full agreement on 
putting into effect the Dawes Plan for the 
restoration of German economic stability. 

Three agreements were reached by the 
conferees. The first, which will be pre- 
sented to the Germans for their ratifica- 
tion, provides for a progressive economic 
and military evacuation of the Ruhr, 
looking forward to the stabilization of the 
country’s resources. The second, which 
will have the Reparations Commission 
and Germany as its signatories, has to 
do with the question of sanctions and 
defaults and deliveries in kind. The third 
is an inter-allied agreement detailing the 
steps in accord which have been reached 
during the sessions. 

Prime Minister MacDona_p in a state- 
ment to the House of Commons outlined 
the steps which had been taken. Confi- 
dence in the present Reparations Com- 
mission no longer existed, he said, and in 
order to make the $200,000,000 loan to 
Germany attractive to investors, changes 
had to be made. As it now stands, a citi- 
zen of the United States will be added to 
the Reparations Commission. He is to be 

chosen by unanimous vote of the com- 
mission, or, failing that, by the President 
of the International Court. He will be a 
full member of the commission when the 
question of default is under consideration. 
The Allied Governments have bound 
themselves to take no sanctions until de- 
fault has been declared. “After all safe- 
guards have been employed,” said Mr. 
MacDona_p, according to a dispatch in 
the New York Times, “provisions have 
been made for setting up a committee of 
six, equally representative of the German 
and Allied Governments, with power to 
<oépt a neutral, if necessary, to arrange 
for deliveries in kind from. a list of prod- 
ucts settled by it in accordance with the 
provisions of the experts’ report.” 
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(Underwood & saoreiai) 
Prime Minister MacDonald aimed to make good will the keynote of the Inter-Allied 
Conference in London, and from the smiling faces of the delegates, it would seem that be 
has been highly successful 


The London Conference has been 
characterized by delegates as the most 
successful of all the European conferences 
held since the Great War. Perhaps its 
greatest significance lies in the fact that 
the Entente, besides being merely pre- 
served, has been strengthened to the 


extent that Mr. MacDonaLp comments |. 


only Satan can separate the Allies. The 
English Prime Minister and Premier 
Herriot of France, admittedly the most 
affected parties at the conference, have 
greatly strengthened their prestige in the 
eyes of the world. Both have made con- 
cessions, and it is gratifying to note that 
French press opponents of M. HERRIoT 
have lauded his work in London. The 
French Premier was in a difficult position. 
M. PorncarE stood ready to denounce 
him should he retreat. from the Ruhr 
policy, but the French press, rallying to 
his aid, suggests that if the Entente is 
preserved, the Ruhr question is one of 
relatively minor importance. In the fact 
that both Mr. MacDonatp and M. 
Herriot have placed the economic 
stability of Europe and international 
welfare above their own interests is to be 
found the most encouraging aspect of the 
London Conference. 


A Master Dies 


Contemporary literature received one 
of its greatest losses of recent years in the 
death of JosepH Conran at his home in 
Bishopsbourne, England, on August 3. 
Mr. Conrap was apparently in good 
health until the day before his death, 
when he was seized with a severe attack of 





asthma. He suffered intense pain through 
the night, and at 8.30 the next morning 
his heart failed him, unable to withstand 
the ravages of the malady. He was sixty. 
six years old. 

Born in Poland, December 6, 1857, the 
author’s real name was THEODOR Joser 
KonraD KorzeniowskI. His father wasa 
poet, translator, critic, and_ political 
writer of no small reputation in his native 
land. Just before the Polish Revolution of 
1862, the review edited by Conran’s fa- 
ther was suppressed. When his parents 
were exiled to Siberia, their son was al- 
lowed to remain in Poland under the care 
of his mother’s brother. At seventeen, he 
entered the French mercantile marine. 
During the twenty years of his life at sea, 
his experiences ranged from the most un- 
pleasant of the common sailor to the com- 
mand of steam and sailing vessels. In 
1884, he renounced his Russian allegiance 
to become a British subject. 

He left the sea in 1896 and settled down 
to live by his pen. The year before, his first 
novel, “Almayer’s Folly,” a romance of 
the Malayan Archipelago, had been well 
received by the public, and from this time, 
he wrote continually. Among his best- 
known novels are “Victory,” “Lord 
Jim,” “Typhoon,” “The Nigger of the 
Narcissus,” “The Arrow of Gold,” “Res- 
cue,” “Tales of Unrest,” “Youth and 
Other Tales,” and “The Rover,” his last 
published work in this country. : 

Conran’s place in literature is a definite 
one, high among the greatest of this age 
Perhaps no contemporary writer has et 
joyed wider popularity than he. To 
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ft of a native imagination, he added a 
rich experience in travel over the world, 
and the acquired vehicle of English ex- 

ion. The almost faultless character 
of his style has evoked the greatest praise 
from critics, but it is the synthesis of these 
three qualities in his novels which is re- 
sponsible for their wide appeal and vital 
presentation of life. 


Trish Question 


Anew crisis has arisen over the applica- 
tion of the Irish Treaty. The provision 
naming a committee of three to meet and 
decide the boundary between North 
Ireland and the Irish Free State is respon- 
sible for the difficulty. Ulster has consist- 
ently refused to appoint a commissioner, 
while the Free State is clamoring for a 
completion of this phase of the agree- 
ment. Since Ulster has refused, the neces- 
sity of parliamentary sanction for the 
appointment of a commissioner to fill the 
vacancy has appeared. Ulster men have 
sent protests to the British Government, 
declaring that the proposed action vio- 
lates the rights granted to North Ireland 
under the 1920 act. On the other hand, the 
Irish Free State fears a delay and urges 
the passage of a bill immediately so that 
the Irish Boundary Commission will be 
able to function. 


GERMANY 
London Conference 


Following the invitation of Prime 
Minister MacDona_p, the German dele- 
gation left on August 4 for London. 
Chancellor Marx, Foreign Minister 
SrrRESEMANN, Finance Minister LuTHER, 
and Herr von ScuusBerT, Foreign Office 
Commissioner, were the chief members 
of the party which will receive the deci- 
sion of the plenipotentiaries at the London 
Conference. On the whole, the Ger- 
man press assumed a favorable attitude 
on the major portion of the conference’s 
decisions. The formula on future sanctions 
seemed to meet with approval, but there 
Is opposition to delaying the French 
evacuation of the Ruhr until 1926. The 
proposal that the British evacuation of 
their position in Cologne be postponed 
until that of the French military forces 
takes place, pending the disposition of 
Germany’s industrial obligations on the 
world markets, was also said to meet with 
opposition by the German Cabinet. The 
Position of the Allies, encouraged by the 
agreement reached, is bound to be a firm 
one, and opposition by the Reich to any 
of the conditions arranged will meet with 
ra sympathy in London, Germany 

ears, 


War Anniversary 
On August 3, the tenth anniversary of 
the beginning of the World War was cele- 
rated with an impressive demonstration. 
The Principal ceremony took place in 


Berlin in front of the Reichstag. On the 
steps of the great building, against a back- 
ground of gray walls decorated with ever- 
green bows, stood a heavily draped coffin, 
representing the war dead of Germany. 
At noon, twenty-one guns boomed in 
salute, and throughout the country, Ger- 
mans stood for two minutes in silent 
reverence. In Berlin, as the guns ceased, a 
gathering of Communists broke the 
silence with denunciatory cries, and for a 
moment, a pitched battle seemed immi- 
nent between them and the thousands 
gathered to do homage to the dead. The 
catastrophe was averted by the military 
band, which struck up “Deutschland 
Uber Alles,” and in the enthusiastic 
singing, the threatened fight was avoided. 


FRANCE 
German Reparations 


Before leaving to take part in the 
London Conference, the Reparations 
Commission prepared a statement of 
what Germany has paid in reparations 
up to July 1 of this year. In the almost 
five years that the Treaty of Versailles 
has been in effect, Germany paid 5,570,- 
942,000 gold marks. In addition, 2,834,- 
990,000 gold marks have been credited to 
Germany for material seized and turned 
over, bringing the total to 8,405,932,000 
gold marks. Of the first figure, Germany 
paid but 1,900,000,000 in cash. England 
received 641,000,000, France, 144,000,000, 
Belgium, 1, 084,000,000, and the rest was 
distributed among the other Allies. The 
total amount received by France in cash 
payments and deliveries in kind has been 
1,724,000,000 gold marks. With the de- 
duction of France’s part in the Spa Loan 
and the cost of the army of occupation, 
the sum of 101,874,000 gold marks 
remains for five years of reparations, 
against which France has expended 
100,000,000,000 paper francs. 


PERSIA 


A full investigation of the facts sur- 
rounding the brutal murder of Vice Con- 
sui Ropert W. Imprie in Teheran on 
July 18 revealed facts which occasioned 
the dispatch to the Persian Government 
of the sharpest note our State Depart- 
ment has been called upon to frame in 
recent years. At first, it seemed apparent 
that the attack on the Vice Consul was 
merely the lawless act of a mob whipped 
to fever heat by religious feeling. A more 
complete investigation revealed that the 
military and police authorities of Teheran 
had failed to protect the American offi- 
cial, and there was even evidence suggest- 
ing that they had assisted in the outrage. 

Principal provisions of the note require 
the Persian Government, besides the ap- 
prehension and full punishment of those 
implicated in the attack, to defray the ex- 
penses incurred in sending an American 


man-of-war to receive the body of Vice 
Consul Imsrie. A Persian military guard 
of honor is also required, and suitable 
honors are to be accorded the remains at 
the time of their leaving Persian territory. 
The note states further that the Persian 
Government shall furnish, to both the 
American Legation and Consulate, a 
guard of such size as the American offi- 
cials shall deem necessary for their pro- 
tection, retaining it at the services of our 
Government until notified that it is no 
longer required. j 

The Persian Government is warned that 
the maintenance of relations between the 
two countries is dependent upon the steps 
which its officials take to give adequate 
reparation for the death of Major Imsrie. 

The text of the Persian reply was made 
public in Washington on July 31. Its tone 
is one of extreme humility, and if the in- 
quiries and punishment of the guilty are 
prosecuted in the spirit of the note, there 
can be little doubt of their acceptance by 
our State Department. Zoxe O1-Mo tk, 
Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs, signed 
the communication which asserts that 
many of those who were parties to the as- 
sault have already been apprehended, 
“regardless of the class to which they be- 
long.” He indicates his Government’s 
willingness to defray the expenses of the 
American ship, saying that the remains 
would be sent home on a Persian man-of- 
war if his Government possessed one. 
The guards for the Legation and Consulate 
are promised and, in short, all demands of 
the American Government are met. 


BraziL 


The two weeks’ siege of Sao Paulo 
ended in the capture of the city from the 
revulutionists, and its occupation by fed- 
eral forces. The fighting developed into 
trench warfare, which threatened to pro- 
long the siege. Strong field fortifications 
were constructed about the city by the 
defenders, working under the supervision 
of Italian and German residents who had 
seen service in the European war. An 
artillery preparation by the national 
troops reduced the outworks, and made 
possible an enveloping attack which ad- 
vanced successfully on the entire front. 
The besieged were forced from their posi- 
tions and withdrew northward out of the 
city. Their railroad communications had 
been severed a few days before by a 
cleverly executed advance of the attack- 
ing left wing, operating some fifty miles 
west of the city. Detachments from the 
federal forces are in pursuit of the re- 
treating columns, which have fled to the 
interior. The resistance of the revolution 
is broken by the capture of Sao Paulo, 
although a complete victory cannot be 
claimed by the legal forces until the lead- 
ers of the revolt have been captured. 
Business is recovering rapidly and ap- 
pears to have been only slightly upset. 
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Letters to the Editor 


A Reply to Mr. Boyd 
New York City. 
To the Editor of THt INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

In your issue of May 10 Mr. Ernest 
Boyd writes: 

“The fact that in France he (Charlie 
Chaplin) is called Charlot has some arcane 
connotations for Mr. Seldes, for he uses 
this name as if it were something more 
than the literal French equivalent of 
Charlie. I shall expect him to write an 
article on London and attach great weight 
to the fact that the French call it Londres.” 

This is witty, but it is alsoignorant; and 
the former British consular representative 
in Baltimore has no more right to be 
ignorant than the most industrious of our 
book reviewers to read books carelessly. 
The name Charlot is something more than 
the literal French equivalent of Charlie 
(in the case of Chaplin) and I was at pains 
to explain this, and explain why I wrote 
“‘Charlot” in the essay Mr. Boyd criticizes. 

It is the habit of French movie fans 
(or the distributors of American films) to 
name the figure on the screen, often 
without the least reference to the person 
who acts. Thus the figure created by Al 
St. John is always called Picratt; Clyde 
Cook (I believe) is Fridolin; there are 
Ploum and Zigoto, and Harold Lloyd is 
simply Lui. I wanted to speak not of 
Chaplin — the artist or the human being 
— but of the image on the screen. It made 
it easier for me to have a separate name 
for this character and the French supplied 
it. Mr. Boyd is ignorant of the facts and 
skipped my explanation. 

Mr. Boyd also says that the implication 
of my title, “The Seven Lively Arts,” is 
that the other arts are excessively dull. 
May I say that although he has said this 
ever since last January, it remains not my 
implication, but his own, and that I 
cannot cope with a reviewer who mis- 
quotes, misreads, and finally imputes to 
me silly and obnoxious opinions which are 
exactly contrary to the slender, but 
explicit, ideas in my book. 

Faithfully yours, 
GILBERT SELDES. 








America’s Span of Life 


Military Historical Society 
of Massachusetts. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Your editorial of July 19 was very 
interesting as to the statement of G. W. 
Baldwin, Yale ’53, in the eleventh month 
of his ninety-second year: “I have argued 
cases before Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw 
of Massachusetts, who died at the age of 
eighty-five. He once said in my presence 
and hearing that he had talked with a 


man who had talked with Peregrine 
White, born on the Mayflower in 1620.” 

But there is a more remarkable se- 
quence of lives that covers the whole 
period of New England history. In Pilgrim 
Hall, at Plymouth, there is a collection of 
three signatures, as follows: Peregrine 
White, 1620-1704; Ebenezer Cobb, 1694- 
1801, remembered Peregrine White; Wil- 
liam Thomas, 1789-1882, knew Ebenezer 
Cobb. 

William Thomas, aside from a numer- 
ous family connection, was widely known, 
and many people brought their children to 
see him. Mrs. Frothingham was taken to 
see him by her grandmother. So he did not 
die until 1882. There are many compara- 
tively young men and women living who 
knew William Thomas. Consequently, 
the fourth link in the chain does not 
depend upon the life of a man of over 
ninety, but upon the duration of the 
longest of these many lives. In all human 
probability, it will be a great many years 
before the fourth signature is to be added 
to the three at Pilgrim Hall, and for a 
great many years to come the entire span 
of New England’s life will be measured by 
four lives of her inhabitants. 

Yours very truly, 
Tuomas G. FROTHINGHAM. 





The Thoughts of Industry 


on Power and the Soil 
(Continued from page 107) 


former president of Yale University, is our 
least standardized and most progressive 
industry. For that very reason, it is mak- 
ing enormous strides. Every day advances 
its technique. Every open-minded student 
of industry must recognize the deadening 
influence of too much State control. Dr. 
Hadley declares that no operating im- 
provement of importance has ever origi- 
nated on a State-owned railway. Even 
such modified control as is exercised by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has retarded railway development, not 
only in construction, but in operation. 
Our fast trains, by and large, make slower 
schedules than they did twenty years ago. 
There is no longer the incentive to sharp, 
implacable competition. Consequently, in 
this whole giant power development, the 
public must feel its way slowly toward a 
minimum control that will assure reason- 
able rates without taking the virility out 
of the industry. It is not going to be an 
easy matter to find this happy mean, 
because giant power means giant capital, 
and giant capital is a glaring target for 
the demagogue. Of late, the farmers, fac- 
ing adverse conditions and resentful of 
continuing urban prosperity, have leaned 
strongly toward rigid control of industry. 
Yet, at bottom, there are no stronger in- 
dividualists than the men who meet and 
master the soil in its infinite variety. 


a 


Among Our Contributors 





John Jay Chapman, distinguished es. 
sayist and poet, is perhaps remember; 
his earlier legal training in “Why Not 
Speak Out?” Mr. Chapman has a reputa. 
tion among his friends for expressing his 
convictions frankly, with a fearlessness of 
which this article is not the first example, 
Most of those who have replied to the 
question he asks are too well-known tore. 
quire much comment. Arthur T. Hadley 
was for twenty-two years president of 
Yale University; Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the United States Grain 
Corporation during the war, is now pres. 
dent of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce; Julian Codman is a promi. 
nent Boston lawyer; Robert R. McCor. 
mick, president of the Chicago Tribune 
Company, is also a member of the law firm 
of McCormick, Kirkland, Patterson, and 
Fleming; Ernest Boyd, whose “Readers 
and Writers” page is a regular feature of 
THE INDEPENDENT, is one of the ablest 
critics in the country today; the names of 
Booth Tarkington and Julian Street 
have appeared over short stories, novels, 
essays, and articles which have been de. 
lighting American readers for many 
years. 

Patriotic services to our Government 
and experience as counsel in arbitration 
between other nations have left Robert 
Lansing but small patience for destruc. 
tive pacifism. The viewpoint which he 
expounds in “The Fallacy of ‘Outlaw 
War’” has perhaps gained something 
from his experience as Secretary of State 
in the Cabinet of Woodrow Wilson. 

Samuel Scoville, Jr., spends by no 
means all of his time at his law practice. 
He is a member of the bar in both New 
York and Pennsylvania, but most of his 
spare time is claimed by the animal 
friends he has made in the woods. And 
when he is not actually with them, he's 
writing or talking about them. __ 

Philip J. Baker served as principal as 
sistant to Lord Robert Cecil and Lord 
Parmoor at Geneva. He has been president 
of the Cambridge University Athletic 
Club and captained the British Olympic 
Teams of 1920 and 1924. 

Capt. R. O. Fulton Husband writes: 
“IT am neither pro-French nor pro 
German. It is my aim to present facts as! 
see them, without fear or favor, in the 
belief that only so can we establish any 
real basis for a durable peace.” During 
the war and after, Captain Fulton Hus 
band performed extremely valuable serv- 
ice as an officer of the British Intelligence 
Department. After the Armistice ws 
signed, he was transferred to Cologne, 
Germany. Later, he returned to the Inte 
ligence Department, and in traveling over 
the area from Finland to Berlin had 
excellent opportunity to gauge opiniot 
in the countries of central Europe. 
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